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RABBORI. 


(John xx. 11-18.) 


“Why weepest thou?” 
"Twas a stranser’s voice, at the break of the morning sray; 
And a lonely heart in its grief replied, 
“Chey have taken Bim away.”’ 


““Whom seekest thou?’ 


"Twas the Sardener’s voice. In the throes of sad dismay 
Che breaking heart could only sigh, 
“Chey bave ta’en my Lord away.” 


“Mary.” Be speaks: 
Tis Bis sentle voice in the old familiar way. 
One sladsome cry, “Rabboni!’’ 
Twas all that love could say. 
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WHAT WAGE IS A LIVING WAGE? 


BY REV. JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.L., Catholic University, Washington. 


HROUGHOUT this discussion we assume: first, 
that the amount of goods regularly produced in 
the community is sufficient to provide a decent 
livelihood for all workers; and, secondly, that 
the laborer contributes a reasonable share toward 

the making of the total product. In its economic aspect, society 
is a vast co-operative association, organized for the purpose of 
converting the raw material of Mother Earth, the common heri- 
tage of the race, into forms suitable for the needs of human 
life. Having performed his part in the general task of produc- 
tion, the laborer’s right to live from the common product be- 
comes actual and unconditioned. His claim to the means of 
subsistence is now as good as that of his fellows. Whether he 
has produced as much as they is, so far as this claim is con- 
cerned, a matter of indifference. His productive efforts have 
been all that could reasonably be asked of him, and that, gener- 
ally speaking, is all that can be said for the others. This rea- 
sonable expenditure of productive effort does not give him a 
moral claim to equal shares with his co-producers—other con- 
siderations, social and individual, stand in the way—but it does 
give him a moral claim to as much as hie needs in order to 
live. This claim is founded on his dignity as a person, in which 
respect he is equal to any of his fellows. His life is as impor- 
tant in itself as theirs; the development of personality is as 
vital to him as it is to them. Reason and justice, then, demand 
that he should be accorded the goods essential to life and per- 
sonal development. 

For this purpose there is required something more than 
mere physical subsistence. If he is to attain the end of his 
being, develop his personality in a reasonable way, which is his 
end so far as his earthly life is concerned, the laborer must 
have at least sufficient goods to enable him, in the words of 
Pope Leo, “to live in reasonable and frugal comfort.” If he is 
denied this minimum, his personality is treated as less important 
than that of his fellows. His personal dignity is violated. If it 
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be not admitted that personal dignity, or the dignity of per- 
sonality, creates a right to a decent livelihood, then there is 
nothing further to be said. Not only the right to live decently, 
but the right to live any kind of life—nay, all rights whatever, 
in the moral sense of the word, are decreed out of existence; 
for moral rights are but means to safeguard the sacredness of 
personality. If the sacredness, the dignity, the intrinsic worth 
of personality is merely an antiquated superstition, then is the 
moral law a superstition, and the only rational guiding princi- 
ples of social conduct are brute force, instinct, and cunning. 


WHAT A DECENT LIVELIHOOD IS. 


This much by way of résumé. We have vindicated the 
laborer’s right to such compensation as will afford him a decent 
livelihood, but we have given no precise description of the 
meaning of that phrase. True, we have insisted that a decent 
livelihood is something more than animal subsistence. In a 
matter of such importance, however, a description of this kind 
is not sufficiently definite and specific. Without a more precise 
definition of a decent livelihood, we should find some difficulty 
in answering the possible objection that all the workingmen of 
America are even now paid a living wage. At least we should 
be unable to reply offhand. A more detailed statement of the 
content of a living wage would be a necessary preliminary. The 
question before us, then, is: How much of the good things of 
life must be within the laborer’s reach in order that he may - 
have a decent livelihood ? ; 

From the nature of the case, this question cannot be answered 
with mathematical precision. It is probable that no body of 
men, however competent and well meaning, would agree in their 
individual. estimates. They could arrive at a single decision 
only through discussion and mutual admissions of error. Again, 
no careful person would assert that a very slight deduction from 
the amount that he regarded as certainly sufficient would make 
the remainder certainly insufficient. The morally essential needs 
of men and the goods necessary to satisfy those needs, are. not 
susceptible of absolutely exact measurement. Hence the requi- 
sites of a decent livelihood can be stated only approximately: 

'-From this it does not follow that such definitions as are 
possible will be so vague as to be useless. The conditions of 
right and reasonable living can be described, either in terms of 
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goods or wages, with sufficient definiteness to safeguard the 
human dignity of the workers. More than this is not necessary. 
We can distinguish twilight from darkness, though we cannot 
point to the precise moment when the one merges into the 
other. We cannot tell the exact time of the evening when arti- 
ficial light begins to be more effective than natural light, yet 
we usually have recourse to the former before the approaching 
darkness becomes notably inconvenient. Thus it is in the mat- 
ter of a living wage. We know that some rates of remunera- 
tion are certainly sufficient for decent living and that others are 
certainly insufficient. While we may not be able to put our 
finger on the precise point of the descending scale where the 
living wage ceases, we can indicate it in such a way that the 
laborer’s essential dignity will be fairly well safeguarded. We 
can name the amount that is approximately at the margin of 
tight living. We can define a limit below which it is wrong to 
go, without committing ourselves to the view that the limit it- 
self is sufficiently high. In other words, while a wage under 
the limit would be regarded as less than ample for a decent 
livelihood, a wage at the limit might be reckoned as doubtful. 
Such a definition can be so formulated as to be of very high 
practical value. 


MARKING THE LIMITS. 


A decent livelihood may be understood either absolutely or 
relatively. In the absolute sense, it is an unvarying standard 
that is applicable to men—at least, to civilized men—in any 
environment. It takes no account of purely conventional needs, 
nor of the human capacity for progress. It is formulated solely 
with reference to man’s essential and universal needs as a human 
being, and describes in general terms the requisites of normal 
and reasonable human life. It may be either below or above 
the conventional standard of a given community. For example, 
it is not absolutely essential for right living that men and women 
should wear shoes in summer. Abstracting from custom and 
convention, a decent livelihood is possible without these articles. 
On the other hand, a conventional standard of living, though 
satisfactory to the people maintaining it, may be below the 
standard that is absolutely necessary. If the description: in 
Dicey’s Peasant State is correct, the people of Bulgaria, though 
apparently contented, do not live as human beings should live 
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(quoted in Mrs. Bosanquet’s Standard of Life, p. 9). There is 
consequently a certain minimum of the conditions of living 
which is independent of times, places, and peoples, and which 
may be called the absolute decent livelihood. 

But this absolute standard is not all-sufficient. In his needs 
as well as in his activities man is progressive. Consequently 
in every community that has advanced beyond the most simple 
ways of life, there are found, besides the absolutely essential 
needs, certain others that are called conventional. Through the 
influence of custom, these have come to be regarded as legiti- 
mate and vital. They must be satisfied if the community is to 
maintain the standard of life that it has adopted. If men can- 
not live up to this standard, they look upon their condition as 
unduly hard or degrading. To the prevailing standard of life, 
then, the living wage, or a decent livelihood, must in a reasona- 
ble degree conform. If it does not, it is not what its name im- 
plies. For, in order to live becomingly, men must have not 
only those goods that are objectively necessary, but in some 
measure thosé that. they think are necessary. Indeed, the latter 
may become more vital to decent living than certain goods that 
are objective and primary. Men can forego them only at the 
cost of self-respect or grave mental suffering; they will satisfy 
them at the expense of needs that are more fundamental. For 
example, men (to say nothing of women) will stint themselves 
in food rather than appear among their fellows in unbecoming 
clothes. Either alternative subjects human beings to hardships 
that are incompatible with normal and reasonable life. 

Because of the development of new wants a decent livelihood 
now may be less than a decent livelihood ten years hence. To 
ignore the new wants, then, would be as harmful as to ignore 
existing wants now. A true decent livelihood, therefore, is re/a- 
tive, not only to particular communities, but to different stages 
of progress in each .community. 


A FAMILY LIVING WAGE. 


Our inquiry has to do only with the adult male laborers of 
America, who are not fed nor lodged by their employers. And 
by a living wage for this class we mean a family living wage; 
for their normal condition is to become the heads and assume 
the responsibilities of a family. The content of such a living 
wage will be described first in terms of real wages—that is,.as 


. 
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a certain amount of goods or conditions of living, and then in 
terms of money wages. The following definitions will prove 
suggestive and helpful: 

“Undoubtedly the first moral charge on the national income 
is such a sum as is necessary to bring up a family, providing 
for health, education, efficiency of work, and the conditions gen- 
erally of a moral life. Anything below such a level subjects 
human beings to hardships and temptations to which they should 
not be exposed, and to conditions in which men and women are 
not free but in bondage to physical wants. If the present sys- 
tem or any system did not promise this at some not distant 
period, we should have to say, like Mill, that, if this or Com- 
munism were the alternative, ‘all the difficulties, great or small, 
of Communism would be but as dust in the balance’” (Smart, 
Studies in Economics, p. 302, note). 

“The necessaries for the efficiency of an ordinary agricul- 
tural or an unskilled town laborer and his family in England, 
in this generation, may be said to consist of a well-drained 
dwelling with several rooms, warm clothing, with ‘some changes 
of underclothing, pure water, a plentiful supply of cereal 
food, with a moderate allowance of meat and milk, and a 
little tea, etc., some education and some recreation, and lastly, 
sufficient freedom for his wife from other work to enable her 
to perform properly her maternal and her household duties. 

In addition, perhaps, some consumption of alcohol and 
tobacco and some indulgence in fashionable dress are in many 
places so habitual that they may be said to be conventionally 
necessary, since, in order to obtain them, the average man and 
woman will sacrifice some things that are necessary for efficiency ” 
(Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book. II., chap. iv., sec. 2). 

Professor Munro defines a living wage as “a yearly wage 
sufficient to maintain the worker in the highest state of in- 
dustrial efficiency, and to afford him adequate leisure to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship” (Economic Journal, June, 1894, 
Pp. 365). 

Mr. Devas summarizes the minimum livelihood that should 
be guaranteed to all workers thus: the means of physical ex- 
istence ; practical possibility of marriage; separate homes; in- 
surance against sickness, old age, and industrial accidents; and 
some access to the treasures of literature, art, and culture (Po- 
litical Economy, 1901, p. 498). 
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“There is a growing feeling, not confined to Trade Union- 
ists,” say Sidney and Beatrice Webb, “that the best interests 
of the community can only be attained by deliberately securing 
to each section of the workers those conditions which are neces- 
sary for the continuous and efficient fulfilment of its particular 
function in the social machine” (/udustrial Democracy, p. 590). 

The Conference on the Christian Organization of Industry 
held at Holborn Hall, November 29, 1893, interpreted a living 
wage as a remuneration that would “enable workers to maintain 
healthy and human homes.” 

Professor Patten holds that the workingman has a right to a 
home; to become the head of a family; to self-development; 
to a share in the social surplus. sufficiently large to make him 
comfortable; to the leisure that is necessary for the revival of 
physical and mental powers; to recreation for the sake of sym- 
metrical development; to cleanliness in and about the home; 
and to some development of his sense of the beautiful (Ze 
Theory of Prosperity, pp. 218-227). 

According to President Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, a living wage is “a wage which, when expended in 
the most economical manner, shall be sufficient to maintain an 
average-sized family in a manner consistent with whatever the 
contemporary local civilization recognizes as indispensable to 
physical and mental health, or as required by the rationa) self-re- 
spect of human beings” (Zhe American Federationist, April,1898). 

Father Vermeersch’s estimate of the things procurable by a 
living wage comprises the following: moderate food, clothing, 
and shelter for the laborer and his family; festival days and 
some recreation; proper education for the laborer’s children ; 
and finally, suitable provision against accidents, disease, and old 
age (Questiones de Justitia, p. 576). 


DISCUSSING AUTHORITIES. 


It will be observed that all the estimates above given are in 
tolerably close agreement except in the matter of provision for 
sickness and old age. The reason of this variance lies in the 
different view-points from which the question is regarded. 
Writers like Marshall and Munro, who start from considerations 
of social utility, look upon a living wage as the remuneration 
that is required to maintain the laborer in a state of industrial 
efficiency. They do not take account of provision for old age, 


s 
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because they are not describing what the laborer needs for his 
own sake, but what he needs in order to work well. How they 
would have him supported after old age compels him to cease 
work altogether, we cannot say. The definitions cited above 
throw no light upon this question. On the other hand, those 
who, like Devas and Vermeersch, approach the subject from the 
side of morals, and whose first concern is the laborer’s rights, 
rather than his productive efficiency, make explicit mention of a// 
his essential needs. . Consequently, they hold that if his wage 
does not make possible a provision for sickness and old age, it 
is less than a living wage. 

The following is my own estimate of the minimum amount 
of goods and opportunities that will suffice for decent living and 
the rearing of a family: 

1. Food, clothing, and shelter for the laborer and his family 
until his children are old enough to become wage-earners. 

(2) The Children. As to the number of children to be 
taken as a basis in estimating the family needs, the average 
number found in workingmen’s families is the only practical stand- 
ard, and, stated approximately, it is a sufficiently fair standard. A 
study of the families for which statistics are presented in the 
“Cotton Group” of the Seventh Annual Report of the Department 
of Labor leads to the conclusion that the average number of chil- 
dren in the families of full size there described was 4 2-5. The 
families enumerated in that group numbered 2,132, were dis- 
tributed over 17 States, North, South, East, and West, and repre- 
sented 15 nationalities. So far as size is concerned they may, 
therefore, be regarded as fairly typical of laborers’ families in 
America. 

Except, possibly, during school vacations, no child of either 
sex should be employed as a wage-earner under the age of 16 
years. Until that time of life is reached children are not, as a 
rule, sufficiently strong to work day after day under the direc- 
tion of an employer. Besides, if they are taken out of school 
at an earlier period, they get less than a fair proportion of the 
educational opportunities so generally provided by the State for 
the benefit of all. Their share in the industrial opportunities 
that depend so largely upon education is likewise diminished. 
Attendance at school until the age of 16 would seem to be 
essential in order to give the workingman’s children a fair start 
in life. 
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-(6) The. Wife. ._The welfare of ‘the. family,:and likewise of 
society, renders it imperative that, the wife and -mother should 
not engage in any work except that of the household.. When 
she becomes a wage-earner she can neither care properly for her 
own, health, rear her children aright, nor make the home what 
it should be for her husband, her children, and herself. In the 
words of the Second Congress of Christian Workingmen at 
Rheims, “‘la femme devenue ouvriére n’est plus une femme ”— 
“The wife become wage-worker is no longer a wife” (Quoted 
in Tolman’s, Le  Catholicisme Social, p. 55). Among the 
Catholic authorities that have protested against the employ- 
ment of wives and mothers, or at least of mothers, may be 
mentioned: the Union.of Catholic Associations and Working- 
men at Fribourg, Switzerland (1893); the Catholic Association 
of, Holland (1897); the Social Christians of Germany; the 
‘Christian Democrats of Belgium (1894); the Second Congress of 
Christian Workingmen, at Rheims (1894); The Catholic delegates 
to the Industrial Congress for the Protection of Workingmen at 
Zurich (1897); the Count de Mun; and Cardinal Manning 
(Idem, pp. 50-58). 

(c) Food. The iaborer should have food sufficient in 
quantity, quality, and varie+y to maintain himself and the mem- 
bers of his family in normal conditions of health and vitality. 

(d) Clothing: He should be able to provide himself and 
family with .clothing adapted in quantity and quality to the 
reasonable requirements of comfort. In addition, they all should 
be able to appear in becoming attire on “social” occasions, in 
school, in church, and in public gatherings of a holiday or festal 
nature. It is impossible to state precisely the minimum that is 
reasonable in this matter, but. speaking generally we may say 
that the laborer and his family should possess an outfit of 
“holiday” apparel, distinct from their ordinary or ‘every-day ” 
garments. This much is essential if they are to appear among 
their fellows without loss of that self-respect and natural pride 
which are required to maintain human dignity and to live decently. 

(e) Shelter. Under this head it is sufficient to say that the 
dwelling occupied by the laborer and family should consist of 
at least five rooms, and in general conform to the requirements 
of reasonable comfort. Three rooms (one for the parents, and 
one each for the male and female children) are the minimum 
for the purpose of sleep, and it would seem that at least two 


. 
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rooms are necessary for all other purposes. As to its interior 
equipment, the house must, of course, be suitably — heated, 
lighted, and provided with a reasonable stock of furniture and 
household utensils generally. 

Hence the material requisites of present decent living for the 
laborer may be summed up as a reasonable amount of food, 
clothing, and shelter for himself and his wife; and for four or 


‘ five children until they have reached the age of sixteen years. 


2. Besides those needs which are constant and pertain to 
the present, there are others which are intermittent and bound 
up with the future. The laborer’s wage should enable him to 
make provision for sickness, accidents, and old age. If it does 
not, he must, when temporarily and permanently incapacitated 
for work, become a burden on the community or on his chil- 
dren. In the latter hypothesis the wages of the children would 
require to be increased accordingly. This is not in harmony 
with the social order. Beyond all doubt, the normal condition 
is that a man’s life toil should bring him sufficient provision 
for his life needs. 

3. Finally, the laborer and his family have certain mental 
and spiritual needs, the satisfaction of which is essential to right 
living. Among these needs the chief are: A moderate amount 
of amusement and recreation; a proper education for the chil- 
dren; some good periodical and other literature; membership 


in certain organizations, such as benefit societies and labor 


unions; and last, but not least, the means of fulfilling in a be- 
coming manner the duties imposed by charity and religion. 

Food, clothing, shelter, insurance, and mental and spiritual 
culture—all in a reasonable degree—are, therefore, the essential 
conditions of a decent livelihood. Give to the laborer a wage 
inadequate to secure all of these things to himself and his fam- 
ily, and you give him less than a living wage. 


EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF A MONEY WAGE. 


How shall we express these requisites in terms of a money 
wage? The varying “cost of living” in different parts of 
America is alone sufficient to make a general answer to this 
question exceedingly difficult. Nevertheless, I do not see how 
the task can be honestly avoided. 

Professor Albion W. Small, head of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago, and one of the world’s 
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leading authorities in that science, has recently expressed the 
opinion that “no man can live, bring up a family, and enjoy 
the ordinary human happiness on a wage of less than $1,000 
a year. .. . All wages should be paid within a certain 
scale. Let no man be paid less than the purchase capacity of 
$1,000, which, I think, is the least a man can live on comforta- 
bly, educate his children, provide comfortably for a family, and 
enjoy some human comforts. Let no man be paid more than 
$50,000, which is the salary of the President of the United States ”’ 
{Lecture delivered before the Central Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, 
and reported in the Chicago Chronicle of December 13, 1901). 
The statistics concerning the cost of living presented in the 
Sixth and Seventh Annual Reports of the Department of Labor 
mate it probable that Professor Small’s estimate is not too high, 
if we make two assumptions: First, that, as he would wish, 
women and minors do not become wage-workers; and, secondly, 
that the laborer and his family are to approach a certain ful- 
ness and variety of life that are not strictly essential for reason- 
able and comfortable existence. To support his children, both 
boys and girls, from the years of sixteen until twenty-one, and 
of his daughters from the latter age until they marry, would 
add considerably to the family expenditure. I am inclined to 
believe that society and, generally speaking, the persons directly 
concerned, would be benefited if minors and women were ex- 
cluded from employment, but I realize that this condition is net 
a sine qua non of right and reasonable living. It is most de- 
sirable, too, that every laborer should have something more than 
the minimum that is reasonable—for the laborer is a man, and 
man’s capacity for progress is infinite—but my concern here is 
with this minimum merely. And it is well to insist that the 
estimate of a living wage here given is not necessarily looked 
upon as a fair or completely just wage in the case of any in- 
dividual. It is simply the minimum to which he is entitled by 
that strongest of all claims to property, his dignity as a person. 


THE COST OF A FAMILY’S LIVING. 


On page 688 of the Seventh Annual Report of tiie Com- 
missioner of Labor will be found a letter from Mrs. J. E. B., 
the wife of a workingman. The family is seven in number, and 
so may be regarded as normal. The husband receives $576 
per year. In the letter sent to the Department of Labor, the 


. 
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wife gives a detailed account of the annual family expenditures 
for all purposes except clothes and sundries. She describes at 
some length her truly ingenious planning to economize in the 
matter of food. It is safe to say that the average housewife 
could not maintain a household as cheaply as does she. Yet 
she is obliged to confess that in her efforts to make both ends 
meet she is like “the kitten that twirled round and round try- 
ing to catch its tail.” The object. sought was always in view 
but never within reach. 

I attach the greatest importance to the account of this 
family’s cost of living, because I think that it is the very 
lowest that is compatible with decent and reasonable living. 
‘The letter referred to is most interesting and instructive. For 
purposes of comparison I submit the average cost of living of 
the 2,132 families mentioned above. (Seventh Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor, pp. 1678-1682.) The average 
size of these families is 5.7, or somewhat under what we have 
taken to be normal, namely, father, mother, and four or five 
children. Following is: their average annual expenditure for 
various purposes : 


Food, : . $287.06 
Gf ; ; ; : 72.58 
Fuel, : 35.75 
Lighting, : } ; 4.90 
Clothing, . : ; : . 107.40 
Taxes, . ; : : . Mee 
Insurance (property), ; ; 6.47 
$< (life), . ; 20.22 
Organizations (labor), : : 6.06 
(other), . ; 6.60 
Religion, . ; : ; : 10.29 
Charity, ‘ ; : : 2.80 
Furniture and Utensils, . ; 19.79 
Books and Newspapers, : 5.35 
. Amusements and Vacations, . 9.36 
Intoxicating Liquors, . ; 15.98 
Tobacco, . : : ; 10.48 
Sickness and Death, . ; 22.31 
Other Purposes, ; ; 38.19 





Total for all purposes, $687.02 
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The total number of. families entering into this statement, it 
will be remembered, was 2,132. Their average total expenditure 
for all purposes for one year is given in the Report as $610.61. 
The discrepancy between these figures and the total given above 
is due to the fact that hundreds of the families investigated paid 
out nothing for several of the purposes specified in the list. 
Or, the sums that they expended on these accounts were not 
included in the computations of the Report. For example, the 
outlay for insurance on property is given for only 198 families; 
the average contribution to labor organizations is based on 
reports from but 155 families; and so on. Hence the total 
actual expenditures by all the families (2,132) for all purposes, 
divided by the whole number of families, gave $610.61, instead 
of $687.02. The latter number would be the actual average if 
the families who expended nothing (or whose expenditures were 
not taken into account) for certain of the purposes specified, 
paid out for the said purposes an average sum equal to the 
average expended by the families whose accounts were in- 
cluded in the Report. Here, however, our main concern is 
with the separate items of expenditure. Let us go over them 
briefly to see whether any of them should be dispensed with, 
diminished, or increased, in estimating the content of a living 
wage. 

The average expenditure for food was $287.06. In all of 
the Northern States but one, and in two of the Southern States, 
the average is considerably above this figure. Now, in the 
workingman’s family already cited, the annual food account was 
but $220.62. With regard to this difference of $66.44, two 
observations must be made; first, that the average housewife is 
not as good a manager as “Mrs. J. E. B.”; and, secondly, that 
her description of the kinds and amount of food used shows 
that, in spite of her remarkable planning, her family did not 
have a reasonable amount of healthful, nourishing food. Hence 
we shall add something less than ten dollars to her account, 
making the irreducible minimum of the laborer’s annual expen- 
diture for food $230.00. Thus we have reduced the figures of 
the Labor Report list by $57.06. 

The annual outlay for rent is given in our list as $72.58. 
The average number of rooms per family is 4.7, which certainly 
represents the smallest size compatible with proper and reasona- 
ble living. In all the Southern States but one, the rent-cost 
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was below this average of $72.58, but the average size of the 
houses was only 3.4 rooms each. 

For fuel the average expenditure of the families in the Re- 
port was $35.75. “Mrs. J. E. B.” paid out but $24.00 on this 
account; but she was able to buy coal at 2 dollars per ton. 
This is much below the retail price of that commodity in most 
localities. However, let us reduce the list figures to 30 dollars. 

“Lighting $4.90” is surely a sufficiently low estimate. 

Clothing $107.40 per year, with the average number of chil- 
dren 3.5 per family. This is below the average number in 
families of full size, which, as estimated above, is 4 or 5. The 
parents of the families investigated in the Report were of all 
ages of matrimonial existence, from one year upwards. The 
average number of children per family, and consequently the 
average cost per family for clothing the children, was lower on 
that account. However, we shall let these figures stand, and 
assume that the total cost of clothing father, mother, and chil- 
dren is $107.40. 

“Taxes $5.40.” Almost half the families investigated made 
no returns for this account. Let us reduce the amount to 3 
dollars. 

“Insurance on Property, $6.47.” This seems low enough, 
but we shall make it 5 dollars. 

“Life Insurance, $20.28.” We shall eliminate this altogether 
on the assumption that from the time of his majority until his 
family attains its full size, and from the time that his children 
become wage-workers until he ceases to work himself, the 
laborer will be able to save enough to provide for his old age. 
His expenses will, of course, be smaller during these two periods. 
We shall also assume that his total savings are sufficient to 
cover the annual expenditure for ‘Sickness and Death,” which 
the Report gives as $22.31. As human nature goes, this places 
upon him a seemingly unreasonable burden, but we shall let it 
remain. 

“Labor Organizations, $6.06; other Organizations $6.60.” 
When we recall the imperative necessity of organization for the 
laborer, and when we reflect that “Other Organizations” include 
social and mutual benefit associations, we shall conclude that 
these figures could not well be reduced. 

“Religion, $10.29; Charity, $2.80.” Both amounts seem very 
small. 
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“Furniture and Utensils, $19.79”; an irreducible minimum. 

“Books and Newspapers, $5.35.” School books for the chil- 
dren are included in this account. It is a ridiculously small 
expenditure for the intellectual life of an American family in 
the twentieth century. Let us raise it to 10 dollars. 

“ Amusements and Recreation, $9.36.” This is about one- 
third of the amount expended for these purposes by the same 
class of laborers in Europe (Seventh Annual Report, p. 852). 
It should be raised to at least 20 dollars. 

“ Intoxicating liquors, $15.98.” Let us reduce it to 10 dol- 
lars. 

“ Tobacco, $10.48.” Reduce to 8 dollars. 

“Sickness and Death, $22.31.” As already stated, we 
assume that the laborer provides for these needs from his sav- 
ings during the earlier years of his adult life. 

“Other Purposes, $38.19.” To ’one who reflects for a mo- 
ment on the numerous occasions of expenditure that must come 
under this head, the amount will seem incapable of further re- 
duction. 

Our “revised list” of the minimum annual expenditures of 
a workingman’s family for one year, for all purposes, is 
therefore as follows: 


Food, ; ; . $230.00 
Rent, . : : é ; - Jace 
Fuel, . ; ; ; ; : 30.00 
Lighting, ; ; : : - 4.90 
Clothing, . ; : ; . 107.40 
Taxes, : : : ; : SO 
Property Insurance, . : ; 5.00 
Labor Organizations, . - . 6.06 
Other Organizations, . , ‘ 6.60 
Religion, ; y i : Raia is 
Charity, . : 4 ; . 2.80 
Furniture and Utensils, ; . 1678 
Books and Newspapers, . : 10.00 
Amusement and Vacation, . . 20.00 
Intoxicating Liquors, : ; 10.00 
Tobacco, ‘ : : : . See 
Other Purposes, ‘ : ? 38.19 


Total for all purposes, . $584.61 


. 
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The investigation from which these figures- have been de- 
rived was made in the year 1891. In the following year the 
chief of the New York labor bureau estimated that the cost of 
living had on the whole become cheaper since 1880 (Levasseur, 
The American Workman, p. 409). During the period of indus- 
trial depression that elapsed since 1891 the price of the princi- 
pal necessaries of life was considerably less than at that date 
(Bulletin No. 27 of the Department of Labor, p. 263). In 1900, 
however, the cost of living was 6 per cent. higher than in 1890; 
since that time there has been an additional increase (Dun’s 
Review, January 4, 1902). Therefore, at the time that the quo- 
tations in our list were obtained, the price of the necessaries 
and comforts of life was, to say the least, not exceptionally. high, 
being lower than it had been I0 years before, lower than it was 
10 years later, and notably lower than it is at present (Febru- 
ary, 1902). 

Again, the families whose expenditures are contained in this 
list were engaged in the cotton industry. They lived conse- 
quently in the smaller cities, where most of the conditions of 
living could be had as cheaply as in the larger cities, while the 
outlay for house accommodations, car rides, recreation, and 
social position, would be smaller than in the great centres of 
population. 

We may conclude, then, that a yearly income of from 550 
to 600 dollars is, in the case of any American laborer, an irre- 
ducible minimum. Making an allowance of Io per cent. for lost 
time the average number of working days in the year is 282 
(Cf. Levasseur, of. cit, p. 399, and Spahr, Present Distribution 
of Wealth in the United States, p. 100). The income just named 
would, therefore, be equivalent to 2 dollars per day. I call this 
an “irreducible minimum” because it seems to me that any 
smaller remuneration is certainly insufficient for decent living. 
Whether this wage is itself a full living wage I do not under- 
take to say. In certain sections of the country, where both the 
cost and the standard of living are below the average, the ques- 
tion might perhaps be answered in the affirmative. Speaking 
generally, however, the estimate which places a family living wage 
at 550 to 600 dollars per year, or 2 dollars per day, must be 
regarded as doubtful. 




















Tie) thie of the Alps. 





BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


iS 2) NE of the strangest things about that gossipy old 


Italian chronicler, Vasari, is his well-nigh total 
silence regarding Bernardino Luini. Of plenty 
lesser lights in the firmament of sixteenth cen- 
; tury art Vasari wrote volubly, but to Luini he 
sees fit to give but passing mention. 

“Bernardo del Luini,”’ he writes in the third volume, ‘“ was 
an exceedingly delicate and pleasing painter, as may be seen 
by many works from his hands, At Saronno, a place about 
twelve miles from Milan, there is a Marriage of Our Lady by 
this master which is admirably executed, as are also certain of 
his pictures which are most perfectly painted in fresco. Luini 
worked extremely well in oil, also; he was a most obliging 
person, friendly and liberal in all his actions. To him, there- 
fore, is deservedly due all the praise which belongs by right to 
those artists who do themselves no less honor by the courtesy 
of their manners and the excellence of their lives than by the 
distinction to which they attain in their art.” 

Further on, in the fourth volume of Vasari’s entertaining 
biographies, he refers to Luini as having painted some works 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and other fables, in which the 
“figures are good and beautiful,” and of the painter’s work in 
the Monastero Maggiore as “of very fair merit.” So scanty an 
account of the works of a painter like Luini can only be 
esteemed “damning with faint praise.” It is doubly unfor- 
tunate that either want of artistic appreciation of the: painter’s 
undoubted merit, or a private grudge against the painter him- 
self, led Vasari to be thus chary of his remarks, since it is 
well-nigh impossible to trace the biography of any Italian 
artist of the period without the aid of the chatty Italian 
biographer. 

VOL. *LXXV.—2 
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All that we know of the creator-of so much beauty is that 
Bernardino Luini was born about 1465 or 1470, on the shores 
of Lake Maggiore—that placid sheet of rippling water so mar-. 
vellously lovely in the soft Italian sunshine, and so reflecting 
the blue of the sky that poets have called it “‘Heaven’s Mirror.” 

Earth and sky combined to give the Tuscan all the lovely 
influences of nature, for where the blue Maggiore ripples below, 
midst green vales and hills, above gleam 


“The Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls.” 


Luini lived in Luino until 1533, and in Milan, Saronno, and 
other North’ Italian towns, and is said to have died at Lugano. 
Such are the meagre facts obtainable about one to whom con- 
jecture has lent much. Further than this we have of the 
master only such data as his works give to us, and we know 
of his personality only such traits of character as are borne out 
by his paintings themselves. Ruskin has called him the “ Child 
of the Alps and their divinest lake,” and says he is “taught 
without doubt or dismay a lofty religious creed and a sufficient 
law of life and of its mechanical] arts. He paints what he has 
been taught to design wisely, and has passion to realize glori- 
ously. Every touch he lays is eternal, every thought he con- 
ceives is beautiful and pure, his hand moves always in radiance 
and blessing.” 

If “by their fruits ye shall know them,” Bernardino Luini 
is a rare character, a man of sincerest piety, truest manliness, 
rarest tenderness and chastity, an artist of force and passion. 
Ruskin writes of him: ‘He labored in constant and successful 
simplicity. - He entirely united the religious temper, which was 
the spirit life of art, with the physical power which was its 
body life. He joins the purity and passion of Angelico with 
the strength of Veronese; the two elements, poised in perfect 
balance, are so calmed and restrained that most of us lose the 
sense of both. The artist does not see the strength by reason 
of the chastened spirit in which it is used, and the religious 
visionary does not recognize the passion by reason of the frank 
human truth with which it is rendered. He has left behind 
him nothing that is not lovely, and is, perhaps, the best central 











CHRIST BLESSING THE WORLD.—IN THE LOUVRE. 


type of the highly trained Italian painter—hard working, indus- 
trious—who labored with his whole heart and soul.” 

A study of his paintings reveals much that is uncommon, 
even in the best of fifteenth century art, in a land where art 
was the foremost thought of the age. The principal reason for 
Luini’s having been so long well-nigh overlooked seems to be 


» 
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that his chief works are in spots little visited by the ordinary 
traveller, Lugano, Ponte, Monge, Luino, Saronno, pregnant 
with memories of Luini, are quite out of the beaten track of 
the ordinary globe-trotter; only the seeker for the real things 
of travel, the haunts of the people and the opportunity to study 
their ways, will find them out. The art-lover, however, could 
not regret the time spent in learning of the work of a. painter 
so rich. in loveliness, and in these simple north Italian towns lie 
riches of artistic merit, treasures for the eye greater than all 
the gems and gold of Golconda. 

Who was Luini’s master?—for even the great must learn. 
As to where he learned the first principles of his art history is 
silent, but judging from his paintings, early in his career he 
was influenced by Foppa, Borgognone, and. Bramantino. From 
Foppa, the only artist of the Lombard: school who does not 
seem to have been influenced by Leonardo da Vinci, he gained 
the sturdy figures seen in many of his early paintings;. Borgog- 
none lent him the fashion of architectural backgrounds, as evi- 
denced by the lovely Pieta in Sta. Maria del Passione (Milan) ; 
while to the influehce of Bramantino is due the curious turbans 
which many of Luini’s women wear. One of the. chief. pecu- 
liarities of his work at this early period is the arrangement of 
the hair in the female figures. Parted in the centre and tied 
lightly at the back of the neck, the tresses fall on either side 
in loose ripples, floating down behind in charming disarray. 
This is noted specially in one of Luini’s most beautiful pictures, 
the Entombment of St. Catherine. The picture bears the let- 
ters ‘°C. V. S. X."—Caterina Virgo Spousa Christi. This can- 
vas represents three angels bearing through the air the form of 
the dead saint to the marble tomb prepared for her on Mount 
Sinai. It is difficult to conceive of greater simplicity than that 
which marks the whole picture. In composition and detail there 
is nothing studied; all is natural, graceful, beautiful. The angels 
are reverently tender of the martyr’s form, and their figures 
fairly seem to float through the air, their draperies borne out 
by the winds of heaven. One is golden-haired, the others have 
auburn tresses—lightly bound with golden fillets, and ‘framing 
their child-like, earnest faces. The figure of St. Catherine is 
rarely beautiful. Her cloudy dark hair frames a face shadowed 
with a golden nimbus, the features are high-bred and intellec- 
tual, as one ever pictures the fair princess patroness of learning. 
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THE ENTOMBMENT OF ST. CATHERINE. 


The whole creation evinces the artist’s reverent spirit. His work 
was, as Rio said, “the fruit of an inspiration so truly celestial 
that even the painter of Fiesole never conceived a figure more 
ravissante than that of St. Catherine carried by the angels to 
Mount Sinai.” 

Many of the artists of the Lombard school of painting had 
an especial fondness for St. Catherine of Alexandria, and Luini 
seems to have shared this feeling. There have come down to 
us a number of paintings of this great saint, and one at. Alexan- 
dria represents her with book and palm, leaning upon her wheel, 
a tall, graceful figure, her costly raiment easily disposed, the 
coloring soft and rich. The expression of the face is thought- 
ful and refined; she is crowned, as befits a princess, yet wears 
a look of modest humility, a mark of the truly great. 

The St. Catherine at Milan wears 


“An air divine, 
Thro’ which the mind’s all gentle graces shine; 
They like the sun irradiate all between, 
The body charms because the soul is seen.” 


The Marriage of St. Catherine, at Milan, is one of Luini’S 
best works, and also one of the finest representations of the 
saint. In the distance is seen, through an. open window, a 
dainty bit of landscape. The Blessed Virgin stands in the back- 
ground looking down with a charming expression of motherly 
tenderness upon her Son. The figure of the Infant Christ rests 
upon a pillow; in one hand he holds the betrothal ring which 


- 
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he is about to place upon the finger of the saint. She ex- 
tends her hand, an expression of sweetness and light dawning 
over her mobile features. She is richly clad, as. are all of 
Luini’s figures of the princess saint; her hair is. loosely bound 
down in the true Luini fashion, her features are regular and 
classic, redeemed from severity by the softly rounded curve of 
the cheek and chin, and the upward turn of the full but deli- 
cately chiselled lips. The Baby Christ in the picture is a charm- 
ing little fellow. Indeed, nearly all Luini’s bambini are true 
babies, well rounded, perfectly modelled little creatures with 
delightful baby insouciance; yet always in the eyes and mouth 
is a certain wistfulness, a wisdom greater than childhood, and 
the combination of babyhood and the ‘ Godhead’s most be- 
nignant grace” makes Luini’s Christ-Child wonderfully attrac- 
tive. It is not surprising that the artist should have depicted 
childhood so admirably when one looks at his studies of children 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. They are ex- 
cellently well done, and fragments though they are, they show 
the close attention to detail given by the master, and his flaw- 
less technique. A peculiarity of Luini seems to be that he never 
portrayed the Christ-Child alone, but always as the central 
object in a picture. The Baby Our Lord appears with his 
Mother, with St. Catherine, with St. John Baptist, or in groups— 
as the Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi. 

The artist seems to have had “Le sentiment chrétien qui 
domine le sentiment de l’art,”* and to have fully ‘realized the 
position which should be occupied by the ‘Christ, always “He 
to whom the world should turn.” 

In the Adoration of the Magi, in the Louvre, every eye falls 
upon the childish figure and rests there. The Blessed Mother, 
graceful and sweet; St. Joseph, humble and worshipful, in the 
background, with fatherly care watching over his foster-Child ; 
the three Wise Men, regal of mien and splendid of attire—all 
these are wonderful accessories, but one feels instinctively that 
every knee should bow to the baby form held in His Mother’s 
arms.- The picture of the Magi is curious and interesting as 
well as artistically beautiful. The Adoration was a favorite sub- 
ject with Luini, popular indeed with nearly all the Milanese 
school, since tradition stated that the Archbishop, St. Eustorgius, 
in 300 A. D. deposited in the church of Sant’ Eustorgio, in 


* That Christian sentiment which rules the sentiment of art. 
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THE ADORATION OF THE WISE MEN.—LUINI. 


Milan, the relics of the “Three Kings” presented to him by the 
Emperor Constantine. When Frederic Barbarossa stormed the 
city, Archbishop Rinaldus carried the relics to Cologne, where 


they still rest. 
Luini painted this subject many times, and several of the 
pictures are preserved, one in Saronno, one at Como, another at 


a 
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Luino, and a fourth in the Louvre. In the last named the 
grouping of the Wise Men is especially noteworthy. According 
to legend, Balthasar represents Europe; Kaspar, Asia; and 
Melchior, Africa. Luini has represented Balthasar as kneeling 
in adoration, his gift at Jesus’ feet, his crown cast down, signifi- 
cant of the fact that Europe had already knelt at the feet of 
Christ. Kaspar stands behind him, his hand raised to doff his 
cap, his face thoughtful, though somewhat doubtful yet, with a 
dawning of faith in his eager look. His crown is still on his 
head, yet his gift is outstretched as if Asia were trembling on 
_ the brink: of accepting Christianity. Melchior, who represents 
Africa, stands quite in the background, his gift in his hand ’tis 
true, yet his turbaned head is half turned away, as if doubt still 
reigned within his soul. 

The figure of Balthasar, a venerable form in superb ermine- 
trimmed robes, is said to be a veritable likeness of Luini him- 
self. The same features appear in several of the artist’s paintings, 
in the picture of the Chaste Susannah, and in the fresco of the 
Disputatio at Saronno,’in the Passion fresco in the Ambrosian 
Library. From a close comparison of the figure in these various 
pictures Luini would appear to have been a venerable old man, 
of a slightly Jewish cast of countenance, with snowy hair and 
beard. His face is heavily lined, showing thought and intellect 
in the broad brow and earnest eyes. 

Not only in his portrayals of the Baby Our Lord does Luini 
show a skilled blending of the human with the divine. His 
portrayals of our Lord, the Boy Disputing with the Doctors, and 
the Youth in Argument with the Pharisees, or the young man 
in the picture in the Louvre, where He stands alone, or the 
matured Saviour of the World in the Cenacolo—all these show 
a wonderful spirituality. These pictures are interesting when 
compared, since they show Luini’s close study of the develop- 
ment of Christ from the boy to the man. Christ Disputing 
with the Doctors is a large picture, the grouping excellent, with 
a better centralization than is always found in Luini's paintings. 
The Boy-Christ stands upon a raised dais in the centre of the 
canvas, one hand pointing aloft, his face—a long, pointed face 
with aquiline features—rather mature for a boy of twelve. The 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph appear to have just found him, 
and in the foreground to the left is that wise and benevolent 
face which we are prone to believe that of the artist himself. 
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CHRIST ARGUING WITH THE PHARISEES. 


In Christ Afguing with the Pharisees the face of the Master is 
of a youth of eighteen, beautiful, pensive, thoughtful, earnest; 
the eyes, under well arched brows, are deep and unfathomable, 
and the picture one of Luini’s best portrayals of our Lord. 
The figures in the background, those of the Pharisees, are 
admirably executed, and remind one so much of the modern 
painting of Hoffmann, ‘Christ and the Doctors,” that one is 
forced to fancy the German master influenced by his Italian 
predecessor. 

In the Louvre picture our Lord stands alone, the world sur- 
mounted by the cross in one hand, the other extended towards 
heaven, the mystic sign of the three fingers raised to signify the 
Trinity. His face is sad, and the youthful dreaminess has given 
place to a look of sorrowful resignation, and his face presages 
the chastened beauty of the ‘ Last Supper,” one of Luini's most 
characteristic. works. In this painting, as in Da Vinci’s great 
“Last Supper,” the Apostles are represented as seated at a long 


. 
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table, divided into three parts by two huge pillars. Our Lord 
is in the centre, his hands outstretched in blessing. 


“ A’ moftal shape endued 
With love and light and life and deity.” 


Shadowed by one pillar is Judas, grasping the money-bag, while 
at his feet crouches a cat to represent Satan. The moment 
chosen is. that dramatic instant when the traitor is revealed, and 
the study of the faces of the Apostles tells much of character. 
Our Lord sits calm and serene, grieved yet resigned. St. John 
has swooned upon his shoulder, while St. Thomas raises a hand 
in protest against so horrid an accusation. One points to Judas 
in horror, while another strikes his breast in despair. The ex- 
pression of sorrow, incredulity, amazement, horror are marvel- 
lously portrayed. The whole painting is a great conception, 
striking in originality, reverent in spirit, and emphasizing Luini’s 
best sentiment for religious subjects. 

Much has been said about Luini’s being influenced by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and he has been called the great man’s 
imitator. This title is not justly applied; Luini imitated no one. 
That. at one period, what may be called the second cycle of his 
career, he was, in common with nearly every other artist of the 
Lombard school, influenced by Da Vinci may be true, but it 
would appear to be from his admiration of the master’s work 
rather than from personal contact with him. 

Luini is said to have reached Milan in 1500, attracted by 
the Accademia Leonardo da Vinci. In 1499, however, Duke 
Lodovico Sforza, called // Moro, Da Vinci’s patron, had been 
obliged to flee Milan; and the city was taken by Louis XII. of 
France, and Da Vinci’s reign as lord of artistic Milan was over. 
It is not likely that Luini ever fell directly under the tutelage 
of Leonardo, though many of his works, especially his portrai- 
tures of Christ, show a Leonardoesque tendency. About his 
pictures of Christ there is a subtle remembrance of: the face of 
our Lord as glowing to-day from the half-ruined Cenacolo 
upon the walls of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, yet it is 
but a remembrance, for in Luini’s pictures there is as much 
graciousness and more sweetness, more spirituality—the result of 
his ardent religious nature, his spiritual enthusiasm. | Painting 
con amore, his work evidences his devotion to the Christ, and 
there is about his ideal of.-him, faulty as any representation of 
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the Divine Master must always be, a refined and spiritual con- - 
ception of his duality, a certain humanity which appeals to one’s 
affection for the Man-God, as there is a divinity which brings 
into play the reverential feeling for the God-Man. 

It is interesting to note the opinion of a well-known art 
critic as to Da Vinci and Luini. He says: ‘Da Vinci was un- 
quiet and curious, with the restlessness of his times, and the 
surface of his deep soul was too much troubled and ruffled by 
countless influences to reflect the pure blue of heaven as did 
Luini.”’ This heavenly lucidity seems to be particularly no- 
ticeable in Luini’s pictures, more especially in those of Our 
Lady. 

His paintings of secular subjects are interesting and. well 
handled. ‘“ Vulcan’s Forge” shows the artist to have been 
a master of technique; “Il Guancialino d’Oro” (Forfeits) is 
charmingly easy and natural, while “La Columbina” is dainty 
and delicate. . 

It seems difficult to reconcile Luini’s character, his spiri- 
tuality, his.evident shrinking from sin and ugliness and unholy 
passions, with his superb work in the painting of *‘The Daugh- 
ter of Herodias with the Head of St. John the Baptist.” The 
gruesome subject seems foreign to the nature of the Tuscan 
artist, yet he has done-the work well. Luini- was forced from 
circumstances to paint whatever was ordered, his’ poverty being 
unquestioned, and this subject appears to have been a favorite 
with the somewhat sanguinary tastes of. fifteenth” century Lom- 
bardy. He painted it several times, and has given to the pic- 
tures his own peculiar coloring; bright yet soft; avoiding as 
much ‘as possible. the horror of the scene. (is desire to do this 
has led him into the error of,not making the scene realistic, for 
in no case does he make the features’ of the beheaded saint 
look in the least dead. The countenance is calm and peaceful, 
the eyes closed as if asleep, the dark, curling locks carefully 
disposed upon either cheek. In the picture in the Louvre 
Salome’s portrait is marvellously beautiful, with the face of a 
professional beauty, sensuous, utterly indifferent to the fate of 
the innocent man whose murderess she was, calmly selfish, am- 
bitious, vain of her beauty and her power. The artist would 
not seem to have conceived her as entirely cruel, but merely as 
so self-centred as to be unthinking, so vain as to be regardless 
of suffering in others when it lent itself to her own glorification. 


. 
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The ‘‘ Daughter of Herodias,” now in the Uffizi, is quite a 
different picture. It is darker, more sombre; the head of St. 
John, held over :a chalice-shaped bowl, is heavily framed by 
dark hair and beard; the executioner who holds it has a fierce, 


THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS.—IN THE LOUVRE. 


cruel face, while to the right of the chief figure is the head of 
Herodias, the mother, deeply shadowed, but clearly defined—the 
face of an ambitious woman, cruel and unprincipled. Her daugh- 
ter is exceedingly beautiful; her dark hair carefully dressed in 
ancient Milanese style; her elegant robes fashioned richly after 
the manner of the times. She is too beautiful to have been so 
evil; but it is a beauty of face and form, not of mind. 

The paintings in which the various saints occur, wise St. 
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Catherine, sweet, simple St. Apollonia, stately St. Ursula, noble 
St. Sebastian, splendid St. Christopher, all show the artist’s fine 
comprehension of character, his power of delineation. In his 
larger groups, the “ Adoration,” the frescoes of St. Maurizio, the 
wonderful Passion fresco at Lugano, Luini fails in coherence. 
He has not shown, especially in his “Crucifixion,” the happy 
faculty of giving each and every figure a raison d’étre, yet cen- 
tralizing all eyes on the one main figure. St. Mary Magdalene, 
kneeling in the foreground, her figure richly draped, her won- 
derful hair floating in a golden shower over her shoulders, her 
beautiful face upturned, both arms stretched downwards with ex- 
tended palms, is far more eloquent, more dramatic, more gaze- 
compelling than is the figure of the Crucified Saviour of Man. 
Yet even with this fault the painting is: wonderfully devotional 
and indicative of the deep religious spirit of the painter, though 
not so convincing as his paintings of Our Lady. 

He is the only artist of his day who painted the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin; and he lavished great» pains upon his 
celebrated picture of the ‘“ Marriage of the Virgin.” This last 
is interesting from its affording a superb opportunity to study 
the costumes of Luini’s time, rather than from a religious. or 
artistic stand-point. The Blessed Virgin is attired. in all the 
splendor of Milanese fashion of the fifteenth century. She looks 
much more like an Italian lady of: fashion’ than like the Mother 
of our Lord. St. Joseph is a fine figure, and the high-priest a 
superb piece of painting. The attendants, men and women, are 
graceful and interesting, though the canvas is too crowded to be 
a perfect unit. 

In the “ Nativity,” now in the Louvre, St. Joseph kneels 
with hands crossed upon his breast, reverence in his kindly, 
thoughtful face. The ox and the ass are in the background of 
the rude stable, from the door of which may be seen a land- 
scape with sheep and “the shepherds keeping watch over their 
flocks by night,” and close by, a charming bit of symbolism, a 
shepherd bearing in his arms a lost lamb. The Madonna kneels 
before the bassinet in which lies the Baby Our Lord, a lovely 
little figure, one finger upon his lips as if to signify that from 
his mouth would proceed the words of salvation. His face is 
thoughtful and- sweet. The Madonna’s hands. are raised in 
adoration; her robes gracefully disposed about a slender, almost 
girlish figure; her dark hair, bound with a veil, resting on her 


. 
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shoulders, while on her face. is an expression of rare sweet- 
ness, a mother-love which even Luini himself has seldom ex- 
celled. The picture is’ said to have been painted as a present 
to the mcnks of Saronno, for whom he was painting a number 
of large works at the rate of eighteen ive each—large wages 
for those economical days. To-day the Nativity is almost price- 
less, and is kept under glass, a lunette.of rare beauty, not 
only artistically corre¢t in conception and detail, but from a- 
religious point of view flawless as to sentiment and spirituality. 

Symonds said that Luini’s pictures are “like melodies and 
create a mood,” and in his paintings of the Madonna he shows 
an artlessness in his art, a tender piety, a sweet devotion, which 
engenders a like feeling in those who gaze upon his work. 
The Blessed Mother seems always conscious, with a sort of 
brooding melancholy, of the future of her Divine Son, and the 
motherly tenderness of her face, allied with the chastened sad- 
ness, reminds one of Rio’s saying, that Luini painted for ‘‘ ceux 
qui pleurent et ceux qui prient.” * 

This peculiar combination of solicitude and sorrow in the 
Virgin’s face is seen in a wonderful painting by Luini in the 
Esterhazy gallery in Buda Pesth. Standing in the centre of the 
canvas, the Madonna has, on the right, St. Catherine, a crowned 
and queenly figure, bearing a palm and wearing the emblem of 
her martyrdom, the wheel, embroidered on the bosom of her 
robe. Upon the left, lovely St. Barbara holding a book with 
the tower, her symbol, embroidered at her breast, stands with 
head slightly bent forward. The Blessed Virgin, whose hair is 
hidden beneath a dark veil, gazes down with touching solicitude 
upon her Son, a curly-headed damébino, with a charming expres- 
sion of innocence and life. The face of the Blessed Mother is 
one of Luini’s best, and the whole picture breathes a spirit of 
devotion. Particularly marked are the hands, all marvellously 
painted and very beautiful. 

The Madonna Enthroned, now in the Accademia di Belle Arti, 
Milan, is marked “BERNARDINVS LOVINVS. P. MDXXI.,” 
and it is painted in frescoes eight feet six inches long by five 
feet nine inches wide. Much dignity is shown in the composi- 
tion and the execution is marvellous. In the centre, upon a 
raised canvas, the Blessed Virgin is seated in an attitude of 
mingled dignity and grace, holding the Christ-Child in her arms. 


*«* Those who weep and those who pray.” 
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MADONNA OF THE ROSE. 


At the left, St. Barbara, designated by the castle upon her 
robe, holds a martyr’s palm and a chalice—a graceful figure, albeit 
clothed in the heavy Tuscan drapery of the day; her face full 
of intellect, a certain arch sweetness in the eyes and mouth. 
Upon the right. St. Anthony, in cowl and gown, holds a huge 
book. At the foot of the throne is seated an enchanting little 
cherub playing a mandolin, a charming little creature, lithe and 
graceful, reminding one of Fra Bartolomeo’s boy-angel in the 
famous Madonna in the Lucca Cathedral. Our Lady’s figure is 
erect but easy; her draperies fall about her in lightly disposed 
folds. Very beautiful is her face, with a calm serenity, a sort 
‘of inward light, a purity and a thoughtfulness which reminds 
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one somewhat of the Sistine Madonna. In the face of our Lord 
there is that marvellous blending of divinity and humanity which 
marks Luini’s Child-God. More slender and delicate than many 
of the Italian representations of the Christ-Child, he gazes from 
out the circle of his mother’s arms with a holy calm, a child- 
like innocence, a far-away seeing into futurity, which makes this 
delineation of him the most remarkable of Luini’s creations. It 
is more beautiful even’ than the beautiful boy in the Madonna 
of the Rose-Tree, one of Luini’s most famous paintings and, 
save the Entombment of St. Catherine, perhaps the best known. 
Originally this charming picture was in the Certosa, near Pavia, 
but is now to be found in the Milan Brera. The entire back- 
ground is a trellis-work covered with roses, a conceit unique 
and beautiful, and against it Our Lady’s lovely face blooms like 
the Rose of Sharon. In the shelter of his mother’s arm is 
seated the Christ-Child in an attitude of childish grace, one 
hand grasping the stem of a columbine, a favorite flower with 
Luini. His face is full of that innocence and wisdom’‘so child- 
like yet so divine, which makes one feel that this artist must 
have painted with some special inspiration.. The charming baby 
naturalness of the figure is strangely allied to the’ wise fore- 
knowledge in the far-away gaze of the eyes. ; 
This picture belongs to Luini’s second style of painting the 
Madonna, with the whole. face showing, unveiled, and with the 
eyes cast down. This seems to have been his favorite type of 
the Madonna; and of the many lovely virgins he painted after 
this manner, this one is perhaps the most beautiful. The smooth 
brown hair is slightly parted on the brow, a loose ringlet escap- 
ing confinement to lie carelessly upon the shoulder; the rest of 
the head covered with a dark hood gracefully disposed. The 
figure is one of ease and grace, the draperies arranged in soft 
folds. The face is ideal. What calm in the broad brow, what 
modesty in the drooping eyelids, what chastened sadness in the 
wistful mouth, what a pathos in the ethereal spirituality of the 
touchingly sweet expression! There are in the world. of art 
more striking Madonnas, perhaps. The Sistine wears a calmer 
intellectuality, Francia’s Our Lady may be more devout, Van 
Dyke’s more high bred, Botticelli's more graceful, or Fra An- 
gelico’s more daintily girlish, but nowhere has there been 
equalled the appealingness of Luini’s Madonna. No artist has 
ever attained this ideal, the gentle, womanly, thoughtful, poetic, 
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refined, spiritual, chastened Madonna. Yet when all this is said, 
one is far from describing Luini’s paintings of Our Lady. There 
is behind it all a deep significance, the woman, perfect as she 
is, is sunk in the mother, and all the glory and the sorrow of 
motherhood is embodied in the lineaments which the Tuscan 
artist so loved to paint. His paintings were but the exponent 
of himself, and of him Ruskin said that, he “perceived and ren- 
dered the most delicate types of human beauty that have been 
painted since the days of the Greeks.” 

An eye keen for loveliness; a soul filled with chaste hatred 
for sin. and ugliness; a sympathetic heart; a deep religious 
faith; an enthusiasm for work which caused him to put his 
whole great soul into his paintings; a gentle, poetic turn of 
mind; an intimate knowledge of the joys and sorrows of life— 
all these traits rendered Bernardino Luini the friend of those 
who wept and those who prayed. Truly “out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and from the great abun- 
dance of his artistic, devotional soul, Luini still speaks to the 
world things of beauty and grace and loveliness, which, like 
some sweet strain of poetry, linger in the mind amidst the harsh, 
discordant noises of this work-a-day life. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


HE discovery of divergent schools on important 
questions in the world of thought is always 
disquieting to a sincere inquirer, especially when 
the divergences involve some practical attitude 
towards actual, living problems. There is an 

instinctive sense in the human mind of the oneness of truth 
which leads it to expect on the highway to the latter, briars 
indeed and rocky places, hills and dales, but not contradictory 
posters as to its direction. And to continue the simile, it is 
distressing, to say the least, when we have been going along 
on an accustomed line, to be told that there is a better way, if 
not in sooth that ours is the wrong way. 

These words may serve to lead up to a general glance at 
Father Tyrrell’s recent collection of essays, of which the first is 
entitled “A more excellent Way”; though the present pur- 
pose here is precisely to remove the grounds for any such dis- 
quiet or distress. 

Nothing is more vain and inexpedient, disingenuous and in- 
effectual, than the attempt to suppress the fact of such diver- 
gences.. For indeed when they have gone so far as to find 
expression, it is generally because they already had a living 
lodgment in many minds, and some quickening germ of appeal- 
ability, of which violent repression may perhaps retard, but 
scarcely prevent, the growth and efflorescence. But much more, 
—and this is the deeper purpose, and the meaning of the pres- 
ent writer, if he may happily have one,—the attitude should 
rather be one of appreciative recognition of the facts, and of 
the mediatory truths which such an attitude will discover on 
either side, and which it may possibly resolve into a friendly 
and consistent synthesis. 

For besides the many truths held in common by intelligent 
and honest thinkers, there are sister truths on both sides holding 
out their hands towards each other, which mere bias and cap- 
tious criticism twist around, so that they seemingly turn their 
backs, or make faces like angry children, when fair-dealing and 
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a kind word might have made them the best of friends, or at 
least very tolerable acquaintances. 

Something of the temper and the method of Father Tyrrell 
may perhaps be indicated and find some flavor of suggestion 
in this brief foreword. 


But now, first, what is the problem to which in the main 
he is addressing himself in these essays ? 

Concisely: A method of reconciliation of what may be 
termed the public opinion of the modern world with Catholic 
truth. And just here, is he not right in the implied assumption 
that this public opinion is in many ways at odds, and still 
more widely believes itself to be at odds, with Catholic truth ? 
For public opinion is not simply numbers or mere numbers; 
otherwise the inexpressive East would constitute the public 
opinion of the world. We cannot change the meaning of words 
by wishes. Public opinion is the prevailing opinion of those 
who choose publicly to express an opinion,—and no quibbling 
here—to express it by public utterance, not by mere conduct 
or belief. That is what both Catholic and non-Catholic, learned 
and unlearned, will in the common interchange of speech under- 
stand by public opinion. 

Is there any candid doubt as to the testimony of prevailing 
literature, prevailing scientific speech, and prevailing political 
power? Nor will it do to say that it prevails because it is 
noisy. There is no supreme canon against noise, and if to be 
heard require it, let us by all means also make a noise. Or is 
public opinion simply as such, wrong? Then how explain 
when Catholic belief was undoubtedly the public opinion of 
civilization? Or is the modern man from the very fact of his 
modernity un-Catholic? But that opens a deeper chapter, of 
which later. 

For the little ones of God, who yet incline to fear to face a 
fact, let us hasten to add: Have they forgotten Christ and His 
day? Nay indeed, not only in ages past, but most gloriously 
to-day, millions of devout, honest, God-fearing souls bear Him 
testimony in their hearts. And man for man, intellect for in- 
tellect, who that is honest as ourselves in the recognition of 
,actual truth, dare compare the handful of professed and authori- 
tative unbelievers with the numbers of sincere, penne and 
living believers ? 
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Yes, these are also facts, and consoling ones. But unfortu- 
nately they do not undo the other fact that the mass of public 
expression in the ways which give voice and prevalence to 
opinion, is permeated with an atmosphere which makes it both 
in part really at odds, and in part conveying a wider impres- 
sion that it is at odds, with Catholic truth and Catholic belief. 


Again, Father Tyrrell assumes and suggests that this public 
opinion has adopted a language, a terminology both verbal and 
mental, ail what he terms “ presuppositions,” different from the 
accustomed language, terminology and presuppositions of Catho- 
lic schools of thought. 

Who will gainsay this, when the mere word evolution, with- 
‘out reference to its possibly legitimate interpretations, restric- 
tions, and uses, has practically paganized, directly or indirectly, 
logically or illogically, a whole generation of men, and I had 
almost said the entire course and tendency of thought of half 
the world. 

I am leaving aside for the moment the numerous “ sophias,”’ 
““osophies,” and “ ologies”—which have a new language of 
their own. 

But public opinion in the modern world has also said many 
other and practical words—equality, democracy, tolerance, indi- 
vidual freedom, public education of the masses,—words which in 
many true senses are mew, and in many new senses are true. And 
-with these true senses Catholic truth is in nowise at odds. Yet 
in some indefinite way it has long been made to appear to be, 
or to have been, so.. Leaders of that public opinion have in 
a measure associated with and impressed upon the results of 
those words—upon ¢he living facts—infidel postulates and corol- 
Jaries, which now roll around: the world with them. They have 
boldly, or by the infinitely more dangerous color of suggestion, 
in the formulation and utterance of these words, implied or in- 
timated an exile of God from His :works as indicated by, or 
resulting from, the greater knowledge of His works; an abso- 
lute exile of church from state and from public education as at 
once the explanation and the vital requirement of the achieve- 
ments .of political and personal rights and of practical tolerance ; 
and an exile of religion from organic society as the essential 
suppression of reactionary obstacles to the progress and growing 
prerogatives of the masses, and to the future formulation of still 
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further »possible social and economic adjustments. They have 
cast upon those new words the: squint: of irreligion or non- 
religion; and into the heart of humanity a hazy fear that the 
accomplished results. are in some way indissolubly linked—or 
shall we say, nearer of kin—with the oblique postulates and 
corollaries with. which they have thus accompanied them. 

But the honest numbers who stand behind that public opinion; 
and in: some tacit way help to hold up its arms, have no real 
care or attachment for these postulates and corollaries of them- 
selves. What they do intuitively cling to are the just results; 
the things, the living facts, which the words symbolize for them. 
Persuade them that those just results are really independent of 
the ialse and pernicious assumptions and theories which have © 
barnacled upon them; that they are absolutely safe in the liv- 
ing possession and enjoyment of the resulting facts without 
those adventitious theories-and assumptions—false premises arti- 
ficially made to lead up to their own rightful and cherished 
conclusions, to their own uttered and established word—and you 
will have converted the modern world. 

You cannot persuade them that their. own words do not 
mean the living facts: which ¢hey mean, but you can convince 
them that these words by no means imply nor: prerequire what 
they have been led to think or to suspect.. Attack the language, 
of: which they are after all the arbiters as well as the channels— 
the words in which they have symbolized the results; and. it. is 
the results and the facts which they will deem assailed. 

Restore the name of God and His Christ—the real: Alpha 
and Omega, the supreme standard, and if we may dare to image 
Him by mere figure of speech: the living, perfect synthesis of 
divine and human facts, divine and human truth, and you will 
at. the stroke havé exorcised the lurking modern. demon whose 
name is Doubt. He is to-man the mediatory universal word 
and voice, for whose divine and final consecration of the facts 
achieved, enjoyed and cherished, the human heart at bottom, 
even when half consciously, yearns with unspeakable longings 
and unutterable hopes. 

At least you will have reduced humanity to what, with free 
will, it normally, simply is: men careful, and men careless, of 
their higher duties and destinies; but free at least from the 
blasphemy of a Godless public opinion, and from the distortion 
of a noble, living, actual human Lexicon. 


s 
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Father Tyrrell approaches these problems, but on a higher 
plane, in higher categories of thought as he might say, and with 
the cultured poise and refined utterance to which these lines 
cannot pretend; but for which these more popular forms and 
illustrations have been here substituted as perhaps presenting 
more readily apprehended exemplars of the same general atti- 
tude and purpose. 

For, as I view it, that attitude and that purpose constitute 
the most elevating lesson, and most quickening effect, of his 
message; and furnish the light in which to read, and even if 
need be to criticise, his method and the substance of his deeper 
declarations. 

The note of difference is intensified, however, by his studied 
and emphasized object to address the leaders of thought and 
not the masses; based upon a fundamental assumption and rea- 
soned vindication of what we may call intellectual aristocracy. 
But I venture here to express the view that the truth in all 
essential and necessary aspects is democratic; and like the air, 
as readily naturalized in the common world of humanity as in 
the subtler regions of daintier introsusception. 

However, contact with such a mind as Father Tyrrell’s had 
almost brought us to his way of thinking in that regard. That 
contact fills us with intellectual delight, made doubly pleasura- 
ble by the sense of ease and self-possession of the master-hand. 

But much better than this, it sends us back to our prayers, 
higher men yet humbler men, and let us trust better men; with 
quickened faith but broadened sympathies; with less angularity 
and arrogance on our part, and less contemplation of the angu- 
larity and arrogance of our fellows; with deeper appreciation of 
the half truths and glimmerings which guide their feet. While 
ourselves secure in the arms of Mother Church, our hearts glow 
with intenser longing that all may share the full radiance of 
the Gospel and the grace of Him whom it is our privilege to 
‘know and to call “Our Lord,” and who is The Way, The 
Truth, and The Life. 
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A PORTRAIT THAT BURNED. 


BY ELIZABETH SETON, 


wnty WAS at that time studying art at Munich, and 

i while the recollections of student days are full 

of pleasant memories, there was one incident which 

Holy Week seems always to bring back to me. 

PRBMAp RAE Munich was bedecked for the religious observances. 

It was saeeanil the end of March, 1874. The market-stands on 

the Maximilian Platz were like forests of fairy trees; some of 

the people were intent on shopping, but many of them were 
busy with their prayers. 

I too, a poor art student with not much religion, felt the 
longing to spend money. 

My afternoon was free, and I determined to make use of the 
short daylight to explore the Old Curiosity Shops on the 
“ Anger” in search of some candlesticks which I fancied were 
needed to complete the artistic decoration of my apartment. 

To one who is a collector of bric-a-brac no need to descant 
on the allurement of a hunt among the dust-laden articles, 
heaped on ancient tables, or hid in chests, with here and there 
a glitter of polished metal; but to one who lacks this quality of 
acquisitiveness of what is old, and largely for the sake of age, 
not beauty, to such a one the dingy shops which circle about 
the prison and quaint church of this old, old square, whose 
cobble-stones for centuries have drank the blood of breakers of 
the law, would be but musty, uninviting dens, and most of their 
contents would go by the name of “junk.” 

That which I sought I did not find. The lamps were already 
lit, yet I lingered, unwilling to go home empty-handed. At 
last, with a sigh of disappointment, I was about to turn away, 
when for the third time I found myself in front of a shop kept 
by a man. Usually these shops are tended by women, who 
can employ their many idle moments at knitting and other 
feminine duties. This man sat gloomily before his wares, which, 
as I glanced beyond him into the shop, were tinged by a dull 
glow, the reflex of a lamp depending from the gateway of the 
prison close at hand. 


. 
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The light fell directly on a portrait in the background. 
There was something so peculiar about it that I wondered that 
it had escaped my previous observations, and I hastened to ask 
the shop-keeper. to bring it forward. 

He looked at me twice before rising from the rickety-frame- 
work of a Venetian chair. “You ’re not on to “y vet he 
said slowly. 

“That depends on the ‘price,” I remarked, not éitbont's some 
trepidation, for a woman at so late an hour is sometimes ex- 
posed to rudeness; and moreover I had but twenty marks in my 
purse. 

“Oh! I sell cheap; glad to be rid of it!” chuckled the 
man. And the painting was brought out to me for a: better 
inspection. 

“On panel,” said the dealer, giving it a rap with his knuckles. 

At a glance I ‘saw it was not a common picture, on the 
rough back of which the words “ Countess Ida” were ‘sketched 
in faded red paint. : 

“Can you tell me out of which family gallery this noble- 
woman has come?” I queried, curious to trace the identity of 
the portrait. 

The ‘man shrugged his ase: and again ‘repeated: “<i 
sell cheap!” 

“How much?” 

“Make me an offer.” 

In desperation, and half expecting I should be er to 
scorn, I said: fivgecerd marks.” . 

“Tt is yours,” the dealer answered quite “daliuty, and to my 
great surprise. ‘“‘‘ Countess Ida’ has never brought ‘me’ luck,” 
he continued presently, with a sigh. “I hope you will keep 
her. You get a bargain in the frame. It’s a nice piece of 
carving; and if you don’t like ‘Countess Ida’ you'can put some 
other portrait in her place”; and the man laughed as if it were 
a good joke to sell pictures on panel in renaissance frames for 
a mere song, as we Say._ ; 

Eager to possess my bargain, I got the man to remove it 
from the frame, which he promised-to send the next morning 
by a parcels carrier, for which I left my address, as Sieg handed 
him the price, my solitary gold-piece. 

Then, tucking the Portrait as well as I could under my 
cloak, I walked homeward, making use of the short-cuts offered 
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by the “many alleys ‘and passage-ways which connect the 
labyrinth of streets in this old part of the town. 

When: I reached- the topmost step of. the three flights lead 
ing to my room and put down my burden to unlock the door, 
my arms were ‘stiff and my hand trembled as’I inserted the 
key.- ‘Notwithstanding my unwonted fatigue I congratulated my- 
self on: my treasure, of which I knew many another art student 
would envy me the possession. ; 

I-dusted the Portrait, and set it opposite me on the lounge 
whilst I made my evening meal. 

It was a‘half-length figure of a handsome woman, with hair 
of Titian‘ bronze thrown well off the brow: The position was a 
strange one, the back being towards’ you with the face three- 
quarters turned over. the right shoulder, as if glancing behind. 

But the most striking part of -the Portrait were the eyes; 
these were closed, not as*-of one blind, but seemingly -held so 
with a‘purpose. The mouth, too, had evidently a tale to tell; 
the line of the cheek, the curve: of -the lips, were eloquent of 
scorn, perhaps hate. The bodice was a brilliant red, cut away 
slightly at the throat, with: an edging of swan’s down. . A fasci- 
nating picture. The more you looked the. longer you had to 
gaze, as if to unravel the —? of those eyes and the irony 
of that mouth. 

I went to bed, my brain: puzzled, and : iaalig blow: best I 
could discover the story of this strange, peculiar face;' now dead 
and forgotten for a gee and yet so full of the passions of 
yesterday. > wie 

That night I had a pe which literally vhenineit me, and 
made me welcome daylight and my -wakeftl senses. 

Iwas in a ruined castle at nightfall, and trying to find an 
exit; ‘every casement and. gaping doorway I came to opened 
onto a ‘precipice. On and on I ‘sped: in anxious terror. The 
shadows had grown deeper, and a cold wind swept past me as I 
stood at length in a corridor ending in ‘a — breach in the 
wall. 

I had just concluded to risk my neck climbing down over 
the rocks, when a wailing cry came out of the distance; at inter- 
vals I heard it coming nearer and nearer. Was it the wind ‘ot 
was it a voice? - 

Yes, it was a child’s voice calling “ ‘Ida! Ida! ” with a piteous 
moaning prolongation of the first syllable; and out of the gloom 
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a boy of perhaps eight years came running and stumbling 
down the corridor. One little hand he held over his head as 
if to avért a blow; the other clutched the lace frills about his 
heart. 

Presently there came swiftly behind him a female figure 
clad in scarlet; swiftly, noiselessly she gained on the fleeing 
child. In another moment her hand had grasped the curly 
head, and seemingly without an effort the little form was 
pushed through the gap. A last despairing cry thrilled the 
air: “Ida! Ida!” 

The woman retraced her steps as swiftly and noiselessly as 
she had come; only after she had passed where I stood did 
she for an instant pause, gaze over her shoulder, and listen. 

That moment I awoke with a shudder, and the words “ Coun- 
tess Ida!” were on my lips. 

As I dressed and got my breakfast I could not help laugh- 
ing at the vividness of my dream, and the lengths to which 
imagination had carried it. The castle I made no doubt was 
the deserted Rungelstein, one of the many ruins in the. southern 
Tyrol which are the delight of artists in vacation, and which I 
had scrambled through but a few months previous. Of course 
the woman was my interesting Portrait. 

The carrier came as I still sat sipping my coffee, and with 
his help the Portrait was replaced in its frame and hung in my 
bedroom over a chest of drawers across from the foot of 
my bed. Later I intended giving it a better place in my 
sitting-room, the walls of which were just then crowded with 
sketches. 

It was yet early when I reached the Studio, and except to 
whisper to a neighbor that I had made an acquisition in art, I 
settled down to work, and all day long the Portrait was forgot- 
ten. This was Thursday. On my walk home from the Studio 
I met my friend, the young sculptor, Paul S——, and told him 
of my find, whereupon he promised he would come on Saturday 
and pass judgment. 

One thing he assured me of, which partially solved my 
curiosity, namely, the man from whom I had bought the picture 
was well known among artists as a collector by hook or by crook, 
and very possibly my treasure was a family portrait about which 
the least said the better. 

That evening I sat up later than usual and went to my 
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toom feeling very sleepy and tired. As I put out my light I 
looked up at ‘“ Countess Ida,” just above it, and could not help 
wondering what mystery lay hid in those closed eyes. I was 
soon in the land of Nod. How long I slept I cannot tell, but 
I suddenly had an uneasy feeling of wakefulness, such as might 
be produced by bringing a light into a darkened room. 

Knowing myself to be alone in my tiny apartment, I opened 
my eyes in wonder. It was no mistaken sense-impression; the 
room was indeed lighted. ° 

Could I have forgotten to put out my candle? Surely I re- 
membered doing so. However, I had been very sleepy and 
possibly I had not. 

I rose and went over to the bureau, and quite naturally my 
eyes sought the Portrait, which, as I have said, hung in the 
place generally occupied by a mirror. 

Was I walking in a dream, or was it a delusion? As I 
gazed upward the brow seemed to contract; the so tightly 
closed eyes now were partially open, and about the mouth 
the lines of hate were surely deepened. The expression was 
terror-inspiring. 

I felt a cold shudder run through me as I made sure my 
candle was out by snuffing it to the quick, and rushed into bed 
again. It was some time before I lost myself in sleep, and then 
only to be haunted by almost the identical dream of the night 
previous—the fleeing child and pursuing woman. 

I arose unrefreshed ard with a headache which kept me 
home all day. Part of the time I made use of preparing a place 
in my sitting-room for the Portrait, which was beginning to make 
a disagreeable impression on my nerves. 

Before I had finished driving the nail in place a friend called 
and begged me to go back with her to tea. Knowing the cold 
air could but do me good, and that pieasant companionship soothes 
the nerves, I accepted willingly. 

Thus it happened that the Portrait was fated to remain in 
my bedroom over Friday night, for which, notwithstanding the 
uncanny feeling it evoked, I was not sorry, as the following day 
Paul S——— was to come, and better than any one he could ad- 
vise where to hang the Countess. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock when [ got home and 
went ‘mmediately to bed, and my head being free from aches I 
looked forward to a good night’s rest. 


. 
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Of cotirse I expect to be ridiculéd as one given over to 
hallucinations, and I am not prepared to deny it; but experts 
in such troubles tell us that, for those who suffer mentally, these 
terrors. of the mind are very real; therefore I ” vases what I 
know: I saw. : > 

My sleep ‘was sound, almost too sound, for I chee ‘with a 
groan, finding myseli on my back. 

As I threw myself on my side a sort .of shuddering crept 
over me, and before opening my eyes I was as certain my can- 
dle was again lit as if I myself had struck the match. And so 
it was! I sat up in bed stupidly wondering. The candle threw 
its glare straight at the Portrait, towards which the light seemed . 
to rise, tapéring into smoke. — 

My eyes followed upward and rested on that mysterious 
face. It was turned full ‘upon me, and the eyes were wide 
open; yes, wide open! They were looking not at, but beyond 
me. They were blue, the blue of steel, and not the color which 
usually accompanies auburn hair, and there was a’ piercing, cruel 
look in them which was diabolical. 

I remember closing my eyes to shut out the sight, and again 
opening them as by fascination. 

» As I looked the second time the frame seemed: to’ have van» 
ished and “Countess Ida,” in full length, stood before'me. . Even 
now I-can see the smile of her evil mouth- and her eet, 
clinched fist. God help me! she moved. ue 

No doubt I swooned, for when I regained my senses I. was 
still sitting partially up with my head against the bed-board. 
The: cocks were crowing for Guylight,’ but my ee was stil} 
spluttering in its socket. 

Without looking to right or left I dashed from my bed and 
-out of the room, and spent the dawning hours on a lounge, 
sleeplessly shivering in a shawl. 

Did I but close my lids the apparition of ‘“‘ Countess Ida” 
pursuing’ the little boy down the draughty corridor of the de- 
serted dream-castle’ was sure to present itself; and the ied 
cry, “Ida! Ida!” floated to my ears. . 

When morning came I could not shake oft: ‘my sense of 
dread; as I lay, still hesitating as to how to-go back to my 
room to dress, the postman pulled the‘bell. It was a note from 
my friend the sculptor, telling me not to expect him until noon 
of Sunday. This decided me. I could not rest with that Por- 
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trait in my room. I got into my clothing as quickly as I 
could, and sallied out to the street; within a block or two I 
came across a carrier, and took him back with me. ,; 

He took down the picture at my direction; I. gave him 
cloths and paper to protect it, even helping the-man to strap it 
on his back. Then I wrote the address of the dealer: in old 
curiosities down by the prison, and bade him take the parcel 
there and leave it. In my exultation at being rid of the Por- 
trait I feed the man almost double. 

I never worked better than I did that day; Professor S—— 
even remarking upon it. ‘‘Having stopped home a day,” he 
said, “you have brought a fresh eye to your colors.” 

But I knew I labored under a nervous strain; the niceties 
of my lights and shadows, which elicited praise, were but the 
tense memory of a flickering candle in a dark room. 

As night came on I was a little anxious as to how I should 
sleep; but the spell was broken. I never opened my eyes till 
all the church bells were ringing in the Lord’s Day. 

When the time drew nigh for the sculptor’s visit I could not 
but laugh at my foolish fancies, and wish I had. not parted so 
hastily with the Portrait. What would a strong man think of 
such weakness as I had shown? 

Paul S——- came very punctually, his clever, genial face 
already aglow with the interest he took in the art-treasure he 
expected to see. 

“T am prepared to be very critical,” were his greeting 
words. 

For a moment I was confused as. to what I had best say, 
but concluded to tell my story as simply as possible and get his 
judgment on it. 

The sculptor listened without interruption, although he could 
not repress a smile at my descriptions of my own fright. . When 
I had concluded, he asked: 

“Do you really mean me to understand that you have re- 
turned the Portrait to the curio dealer?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Rather than have that woman’s face under my eyes I 
would lose twenty marks any day,” I said with energy. 

“Then you would not object to my being the possessor of 
the Portrait ?” 

“No objection whatever!” 


. 
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“I wonder you did not retain the frame, as the dealer ad- 
vised,” continued Paul. é : 

“It too seemed to have the taint of blood; I could not 
keep it.” 

“ As eager as you have been to part with it, even so eager 
am I to get possession of this wonderful Portrait. Let me in- 
vite you, Fraulein, to dine with me at the Café de ; we 
can while away the hours listening to the music until sufficiently 
late to find the man at home. If the picture is at all as you 
describe it, it will be snapped up to-morrow, perhaps, by some 
wiser connoisseur than yourself.” 

“Thanks for your kind offer, which I accept with pleasure,” 
I replied cordially; and indeed I was childishly delighted to 
think that this undoubtedly good painting should come into my 
friend's hands. 

After a lingering meal, during which we discussed psycho- 
logical questions, we strolled about the beautiful English Gar- 
dens—the name of the Park in Munich—till we reached the 
roaring Isar, where we stopped at-a near-by café for afternoon 
tea. Then, as the early spring twilight fell, we forsook the 
broad streets for the narrow alleys of the older part of Munich 
and soon found ourselves on the Anger. . 

We both wondered if the dealer could not be made to tell 
all he knew about the Portrait, and so help us to solve its his- 
tory. 

“It cannot be an ideal picture,” said the sculptor. 

“Ah, no!” I exclaimed emphatically. “It is a portrait of 
some bad woman who has really lived.” : 

The old square was quite deserted except for a few wor- 
shippers, who silently passed in and out of the church, which is 
most appropriateiy dedicated to the Precious Blood of the 
Saviour. 

The shops were all tightly shuttered, and I doubted very 
much if we would find the dealer. But my friend assured me 
that these people live over their dens, and that this particular 
man was most likely at that moment counting his gains, and 
chuckling over the gold-piece earned from a superstitious Ameri- 
can artist. 

Paul was right. But we had to pound a number of times 
before an ill-kempt head was thrust out at an upper window, 
and we were gruffly asked our business. 
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“I want back the Portrait of ‘Countess Ida,’” said I in a 
rather shaky voice, for the sound of this name set my ears ring- 
ing. 

“So you want her back, do you?” sneered the man. “ Well, 
you shall have the ‘Countess Ida.’” 

And as he disappeared within I fancied he repeated the 
words in the shriek of the poor little boy’s voice, prolonging 
the first syllable. 

We soon heard the bolts being drawn; and once the shop 
was open, Paul pushed his way in, regardless of the stale, musty 
odors which swept out of it into the street. 

There was no difficulty in identifying the picture, as it still 
lay encased in the wrappings I had helped put round it. But 
the sculptor was not to be satisfied until he saw it with his 
own eyes, and the dealer drew off the coverings. 

I really think my friend Paul was startled as he first looked 
into that strange, weird countenance; but all he said was, 
turning to me, and speaking in broken English: ‘I can under- 
stand how a woman might not like this face.” 

Then “Countess Ida” was carefully hid again under many 
folds of cloth. 

“Now, before we leave,” said the sculptor to the dealer in 
‘old curiosities, ‘perhaps you will kindly tell us what you know 
about this picture. I happen to be aware that you do know a 
good deal about family portraits; for ,’ mentioning the name 
of a famous artist, “has concluded some good bargains with 
you; and you could always give a history, when it was made 
worth your while. Is it not so?” 

And here my friend put five silver marks into the dirty 
palm of the junkman, and I knew by this how highly he valued 
this picture. 

“Ah, yes; I know some little about this lovely countess! 
Perhaps you will not care for her so much, if I tell you?” 
And the man looked askance at us. 

“She had her pretty head chopped off, about a hundred 
years ago, in the middle of this very square.” The ‘speaker 
grinned as he added: “I’m not certain, but possibly my own 
great-grandfather did it; he was executioner at that time, and 
I have his old axe in yonder.” 

“Goodness gracious! decapitated?” I said. ‘What had she 
done ?” 
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He need not have answered “ Murder,” for I knew it., 

“As you are.so well informed,” said Paul, “ perhaps you 
can tell us where the Portrait originally hung, and to what 
noble family ‘Countess Ida’ belonged?” ; 

“Perhaps the gentleman knows the ruin of dined: by 
Garmisch, in our mountains?” returned the picture-dealer. 

“Very well indeed; it is said to. be haunted,” answered the 
sculptor. 

The curio-dealer chuckled as he continued: ‘ Your charm- 
ing countess is the spook! She was the last of her name, 
having murdered her little step-brother, who was blind. It is 
said she married an artist, and he painted this portrait of her 
in prison. It never hung in Hoheneck; for when ‘Countess Ida” ~ 
was executed her husband. went mad, and shut himself up with 
his picture in a hut in Mittenwald, not far from Garmisch, you 
know, and starved himself to death. My people are from the 
mountains, and we got hold of this Portrait, and have never 
been able to rid ourselves of it! It is sure to. return again. 
My uncle, from whom I inherited, had it in his ‘shop for years; 
he sold it three times! Itoo. And you see, again it is re- 
turned! But it has brought us in money—a good deal of money. 
But now I would rather give it away than have it on my hands 
again.” And the dealer laughed as he shrugged his shoulders, 

“Well,” said Paul, “you may bid ‘Countess Ida’ good-by ; 
you will never see her again!” And the young sculptor swung 
the Portrait over his shoulders, and we walked away in the dusk. 
For awhile we kept together. 

“Do you believe this man’s story?” I said. 

“It seems probable,” Paul answered quietly. 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” I further questioned. 

“Seeing is believing,” he replied laughingly. ‘“ Did you see, 
or did you dream? Wait till you hear- from me!” . 

We separated. Before my friend had turned the corner I 
glanced over my shoulder, and the last glimpse I got of the 
Portrait, until its tragic end, was as it lay strapped across the 
broad shoulders of Paul S——, like some overpowering genius. 

Monday I neither saw nor heard from the sculptor. 

Tuesday an unsigned postal card was given me; it read: “If 
you can, drop in at my studio on your way hone.” 

It was Easter week, and Professor S——, after the Easter 
holidays, was late in dismissing the class. 
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As I scurried through the streets I almost feared my friend 
would have given up expecting me. Involuntarily I hustled up 
against others in my nervous haste, and when I reached Paul’s 
studio I was breathless. 

Without knocking I pushed open the door. 

There sat the sculptor, his chin in his hands, and with no 
other light but the flare from the burning wood in the big por- 
celain stove. 

“ Well?” I queried, as I looked at his motionless figure. 

“Couldn’t be worse!” he answered presently. “And my 
dream far exceeded yours in horror. Perhaps because I am a 
German, I have been let into the very heart of the tragedy. 
Like yourself, I too was witness to the murder of that pret- 
ty, blind baby. But more: I have been in the cell -with that 
fiend—” And he pointed to a corner, whence the Portrait 
seemed to blink at us from out the shadows. 

“T have seen her unfortunate husband painting her during 
the trial. She was clad in red, as we know her, with her fierce 
hands manacled behind her. ‘My curse rest on every living 
soul that looks on it!’ I heard her scream to the artist as she 
was led away. In my dream I stood among the crowd on the 
Anger when she walked to her doom; the mad painter, with 
easel planted, watching her. From the scaffold she turned her 
eyes upon the wretched man—eyes filled with hate. Then she 
shut them for ever. And I ‘saw the artist paint the filmy lids 
over those cruel eyes.” 

There was a pause, and the sculptor shuddered. “I saw the 
end—her horrible end!” And Paul clasped his brow as if to 
shut out some gruesome vision. 

I felt myself grow cold with fear. ‘ How awful!” I ejacu- 
lated. 

After a moment the young sculptor rose from his seat, and 
continued. ‘That woman’”—he pointed to the Portrait— “is a 
curse. I have asked you to come as a witness to her destruc- 
tion. No one else shall suffer as you and I have.” 

“What do you intend to do?” I whispered, so much did 
Paul’s manner impress me. 

“Why, burn her up, of course. Destroy her utterly. This 
morning I brought her from my lodgings for this very purpose ; 
all day I have been longing for this very moment. The fire is 
hot; let us begin.” 

VOL, LXXV.—4 
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“You will have to split the panel pretty small if you want 
it to burn quickly, the wood is so hard,” I said. 

“Fully prepared to do it,” answered Paul. ‘I have a hatchet 
besides my chisels; here goes!” 

Throwing wide open the door of the huge green-tiled stove, 
Paul fetched the ‘Countess Ida.” 

The glowing embers cast an uncanny light about the studio, 
with its figures of stone and clay, and upon Paul and myself at 
our work of destruction; he with mallet and chisel chipping 
away, and I feeding the pieces to the fire, which blazed and 
crackled brighter and brighter with every fresh handful of 
splinters. 

I noticed that my friend was working round and round 
the figure, instead of splitting the panel, and the face remained 
intact. 

“ The face will be for the last,” he said, perceiving the question 
in my look; and presently it was all that was left of my once 
so prized art-treasure. 

Paul thrust the head of the countess well over the coals, 
and we both stooped to look into the fire and to watch it being 
consumed. 

It was weird enough as we thought over the story of the 
wicked woman; but when we saw the filmy eyelids scorch 
away, and beheld once more the cruel blue eyes staring at us 
from the furnace, as in my dream I had seen them, I fell back 
in horror. 

At this moment an explosion took place, and with a cry of 
pain Paul started to his feet. 

A piece of the burning wood had snapped out and struck 
him full in the eyes. 

“My God!” he cried, “I am blind! I am blind!” 

I shut the stove door and sprang to his assistance. 

I bandaged the wound and took him to his home. We 
spoke not a word, but we both felt that “Countess Ida” had 
had her revenge. 

















REGINA MARTYRUM. 


REGINA MARCTYRHIM. 


OUR LADY TO CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 


In my Sarments worn and soiled 

Ip this steep bill I have toiled 

With the mob I beard deride thee. 
Crucified, I kept beside Chee! 

Son of mine, Thou ne’er didst grieve me: 
Could I in Chine anguish leave Thee? 
From my life’s pure fount I fed Thee, 
Step by step I gently led Thee. 

When the nails were through Chee driven, 
By the sword mp beart was riven ; 
Asnus Dei! I saw Chee languish, 

On this Mount, alone, forsaken. 
Jesus! I have seen Chee taken 

From the Cree where Thou bast died, 
Cwixt the two thieves crucified. 
Asnus Dei! Thy Mother holds Thee, 

In ber arms once more enfolds Thee; 
Sees the crimson wounds still slowing, 
Sees the cruel nail-marks showing. 
Asnus Dei! | saw Chee dying, 

Heard Chee to Chy Father crying. 


Agnus Dei! behold Chy Mother ! 
Son of mine, Chy lips have said ; 
€ven $0, unto Thy sheepfold 
Shall the sheep by me be led. 


NORAH RYLMAN, 









VicTorR HuGo. 


“ MY RECOLLECTIONS OF VICTOR HUGO.” 


BY MRS. BARTLE TEELING, . 
Author of ‘' Her Last Stake,” etc., etc. 


ene N days which seem but as yesterday, yet have be- 
0a Gos come almost the “many years ago” of another 
life-time, the present writer’s hereditary home was. 
that quaint little Norman island which served as 
; refuge to the greatest poet and most illustrious. 
exile of our day. 

Like Bonaparte upon St. Helena, his nephew’s bitter foe 
and exiled antagonist, Victor Hugo, lived, and has left lasting 
memories upon an island under British rule; but, unlike St. 
Helena, the little Norman isle bore many traces, in laws, cus- 
toms, and language, of its French origin and parent mainland; 
and there, for some sixteen years, from 1856 till 1870, a little 
group of exiles awaited the downfall of the Napoleonic dynasty. 
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“JT have no longer a country, but I want a home,” wrote 
the master to Jules Janin, from Guernsey, on his first arrival 
there; and so he hired and then bought one of the old family 
houses of the place—a terrace house, in a street, uninteresting 
enough externally and of unsavory report, since it had been 
standing empty for nine years on account of a murder com- 
mitted there. For some three years he worked at its interior 
decorations, paid for, as he told one of his correspondents, out 
of the proceeds of one of his volumes of poetry, Les Contem- 
plations (for he was far from rich at this time), and finally, 
“You have liked the poetry; come and see the home that the 
poetry has purchased,” he wrote to the same correspondent. 

We do not know whether Janin responded to the invitation 
thus given; but other visitors to the quiet isle, wandering along 
its narrow quays, or threading their way amongst a crowd of 
battered and dirty carriages, worn-out old vehicles which jolted 
out their last days as “omnibuses,” plying between the micro- 
scopic townships of St. Peter’s Port and St. Sampson’s, were 
often called upon by their guides to look upwards at the 
quaint, irregular, foreign-looking hill-slope, covered with houses 
and terraced gardens, to where, among a row of tall, town-like 
mansions, one stood distinguished from the rest by a curious; 
square, kind of glass-house or conservatory built out upon its 
roof. ‘That is Victor Hugo’s house,” their cicerone would tell 
them. And not infrequently he would be able to point out the 
poet himself, leaning from the open window looking out to sea, 
over the splendid panorama spread out before him.. A steep 
slope of houses stretching downwards to the sea-shore; a long- 
armed double harbor, crowded with shipping of various kinds: 
mail steamers from England, Jersey, and France; colliers laden 
with coal from the North; dainty yachts from the Isle of 
Wight in plenty, putting in for provisions or shelter; graceful 
chasse-marées {rom the Norman coast, bringing their weekly 
freight of poultry and eggs for the Guernsey market; great 
three-masted ships driven in, perchance, by stress of weather ; 
and ‘tiny sailing or rowing boats by the dozen, everywhere. 
Then across a narrow, rock-strewn channel lie two small, hilly, 
barren islands—Herm and Jethou. Beyond them, again, the 
lovely island of Serk, whose purple cliffs stretch out in long, 
undulating lines, lit up in marvellous beauty by every setting 
sun. To the left Alderney shows, a faint mound of blue in the 


. 
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distance, and by her side the white beacon of the Casket: rocks, 
where, long ago, “the bark that held: a prince went down”; 
and then, to the right, Jersey, with the long, low coast of 
France, visible on clear days, between. ; 

It was very still up there, in that air which breathed of 
Marius and Gilliatt, Jean Valjean and the saintly Bishop 
Myriel, Josiane and Cosette, and so many others. Down-stairs 
there might be busy murmurings and noise, but little audible 
here, for staircase and walls and _ balustrades were thickly. 
padded with heavy carpeting, to dull all sound. And the very 
ordinary “terrace house” (so unpromising a material to work 
upon!) had been transformed by its master into a quaint abode, 
noteworthy even in these decorative days of art-fabrics and 
artistic furniture; and still more conspicuous in those, when 
solid mahogany in the dining-room, and a fine white and gold 
paper in the drawing-room, with gilt mirrors to correspond, 
were the ze plus ultra of refinement and culture. 

It was in the early sixties; and little Guernsey was “ at 
least fifty years behind the rest of the world,” as her children 
not infrequently boasted; so that it would be difficult for our 
reader to-day to even guess at the profound surprise’ with 
which the stereotyped visitor to “ Hauteville House” (and they 
were many) beheld, on entrance, first a window or skylight 
over the hall door quaintly constructed out of the ends of old 
bottles, and then a narrow hall entirely lined with the plates 
and dishes of a Sévres dinner service, long, long before the rest 
of the world had even dreamed of transplanting the family china 
from its dusty hiding-place in the ‘‘ china.cupboard” to decor- 
ate their drawing-room walls. 

Facing you as you entered was the dining-room; its walls 
lined with blue and white tiles, with here and there a rare bit 
of pottery or china soldered to a bracket, and an arrangement 
of tiles in pattern over the fireplace in the form of two huge 
“H’s,” one within the other, standing for “‘ Pauteville House.” 
Between the two windows stood an antique carved chair, with 
the family arms inlaid above their haughty device,. ‘‘ Ego, 
Hugo”; and a very substantial iron chain stretched across 
from arm to arm, which you were told was to protect this 
“chair of his ancestors” from being encroached upon unawares. 
Your cicerone would. probably tell you, without a smile, that 
“Monsieur believed the souls of his ancestors to be constantly 
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present with him’”—in this chair! A small statuette of ‘“ Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours,” set above the doorway, over a short 
. inscription carved on: its lintel, -“ Exilium Vita est,” seemed to 
look sadly across at that strange expression of a craving for 


“« |» a chink in the world above, 
Where they listen for words from below,” 


so often found in imaginative and poetic natures to whom no 
other faith is left. 

Other rooms on the same floor were reserved to the family, 
and rarely shown to strangers: the billiard room, and boudoir 
behind it, where the: little group would pass their evenings,— 
Charles, with his bowed back and ugly, intelligent face; Frangois, 
with pale, regular features and black beard, just then working 
at his translation of Shakspere; poor Adéle, whose sad story is 
so little known, and who still survives, the last of all. Léopol- 
dine was long since dead, and her soiled and water-stained gar- 
ments lay folded within the glass case in her mother’s bedroom 
upstairs,—a pathetic bit of furniture I never passed without 
remembering that exquisite little description of her in her father’s 
own words: 

“Elle etait pale, et pourtant rose, 
Petite, avec de grands cheveux, 
Elle disait souvent ‘je n’ose,’ 
Et ne disait jamais ‘je veux!’” 


Upstairs were the reception rooms: /e salon rouge et le salon 
bleu, so called from the color of their respective hangings; the 
former gorgeous with tapestries which once adorned the royal 
palace of Fontainebleau when Queen Christine of Sweden in- 
habited it and saw Monaldeschi slain at her feet, so close to 
one of these woven pictures that his blood has stained a part 
of it. On either side of the fireplace stood four gigantic gilt 
statues for bearing torches, which once formed part of the 
state barge of the old Doges of Venice, and witnessed, maybe, 
many a time, their strange betrothal to the fierce Adriatic; 
while the fair, frail beauties of English Charles II.’s court clus- 
tered, later, round that centre inlaid table. Meanwhile more 
modern history was being made, beyond, in the smaller sa/on 
bleu, whose principal ornament was a very unpretentious small 
table bearing what looked like a scarcely polished block of dark 


. 
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VICTOR HUGO IN ‘LE SALON ROUGE.” 


wood, and to which you were introduced, impressively, as “‘ the 
inkstand.”’ 

It seems that during the early days of their life in Guern- 
sey, Madame Victor Hugo, as a member of the little French 
Catholic congregation (for she was, I believe, a practising 
Catholic to the end of her life), was asked to subscribe to a 
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bazaar for its benefit. She promised ‘‘an inkstand”; and wrote 
to the three great contemporary writers, Georges Sand, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, and Lamartine, asking each to give her some old 
inkbottle which they had used during literary work. Each 
complied with het request, and the result was this: A solid 
block of dark wood with four little drawers, one at each rounded 
end. Outside were fastened four inkstands of various kinds, and 
four pens, crosswise. Inside the drawers, under glass, the let- 
ters with which each gift was accompanied. There was some- 
thing eminently characteristic about each of them. Lamartine’s 
was a dainty little red and gold Venetian glass, with the some- 
what hackneyed formula, “‘ Offert par Lamartine au maitre de la 
plume.” 

Madame Georges Sand sent an old wooden inkstand, signifi- 
cant of her many travels, with the following letter: 


“ DEAR MADAME: I have been looking, for the past two 
days, for any inkstand which was not given to me by some 
dear one, and have found nothing except a very ordinary little 
wooden object which I use when travelling. It is so very ugly 
that I am adding an also unpretentious pocket match-box which 
I have had in daily use, and which -therefore is, at all events, 
the sort of thing you want. 

“T have been so glad to see you and to tell you now of 
my affection for you. Pray convey the expression of my grati- 
tude and of my devotion to your illustrious companion. 

“GEORGES SAND.” 


Bluff Alexandre Dumas characteristically contributes one of 
the ordinary penny stone inkbottles, with a penny school-pen 
to match, saying of them that— 


“T certify that this is the inkstand with which I wrote my 


last fifteen or twenty volumes. 
“ ALEXANDRE DUMAS.” 


He counts his volumes as other men count chapters—by the 
dozen; and one might write on ¢hzs inkbottle what Victor Hugo 
once intended to .write of his own: “Ce qu'il y a dans une 
bouteille d’enere!” ‘There is a certain “air Gascon” about the 
certificate, which is Dumas all over, and we venture to predict 
that in future years this part will not be the least precious 
one of Madame Victor Hugo’s happy inspiration. 


a 
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M. Hugo himself gave an ordinary small leaden inkstand, 
with a pretty little note attached, very gracefully worded: 


“T have not chosen this inkstand; it has come under my 
hand by chance, and I have used it for some months. As it is 
asked of me for a good work, I give it willingly. 

“VICTOR HuGo.” 


The whole fourfold inkstand, thus arranged, was duly offered 
for sale at the bazaar; but a reserve price of 2,500 francs hav- 
ing been set on it, one can hardly wonder that the purses of 
humble fishermen and market-women were unable to cope with, 
even could they appreciate, its value; and Victor Hugo himself 
bought it in, to become a family relic. 

Above this double drawing-room was the state bedroom, 
. “la chambre de Garibaldi” as it -was called, or sometimes “ the 
oak gallery.” Not that the individual in question had ever 
occupied it, but that he had been zuvited to do so, and on his 
refusal, no less “worthy” (sic) personage was ever suffered to oc- 
cupy the great carved four-poster, in a room lined with carved 
sedile from Chartres Cathedral ! 

The other bedrooms, occupied by the family, were, of course, 
not shown to the public, and were, as far as my memory goes, 
very plainly, even sparsely furnished: that of Madame Victor 
Hugo full of homely little pictures and family mementoes which 
looked as if they might have hung at the bedside of many a 
wife and mother, from “ Victor” in his boyish days kneeling at 
the altar of some little chapel with his brother to make “ their 
First Communion,” quaint, stiff little figures in long, black coats, 
on prie-dienx, side by side, to the pathetic contents of that long 
glass case, fastened to the wall like a reliquary, holding a water- 
stained dress and long, trailing wreath of orange-blossoms, worn 
long years ago by the dead giri-bride, about whose memory 
there hung such sorrow, and even mystery: | 


“Thou knowest, know’st thou not? that it is not my fault 
If, for the last three years (poor lifeless heart !) 
I have not knelt to pray above thy vault,” 


as the exiled father wrote to her. 


A narrow, spiral staircase leads us, finally, to the point 
whence we started—the poet’s sanctum, on, literally om, the 
roof. First, two tiny rooms (everything around padded thickly 
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HAUTEViILLE HOUSE, WITH HuGo’s STUDY ON THE ROOF, WHERE ALL 
HIS WRITING WAS DONE. 


with carpeting), with a narrow couch where he would often pass 
the night when in the throes of inspiration; a table, a low 
divan seat, and one weird picture, painted by himself, of a man 
hanging dead on a gibbet (a memento of “John Brown,” the 
famous: American for whose reprieve he had once pleaded in 
vain), and for the rest hardly a book, and nothing save the 
necessary pile of papers, in working hours. How different from 
the comfortable library of the modern author! Here was nothing 
save the man himself—Genius, face to face with Nature: stand- 
ing, alone and isolated, to write for hours together, almost 
motionless, at a plain ledge of wood fastened on one side of the 
little belvedere or glass room overlooking all that grand panorama 
of sea and sky which quickened imagination and inspired 
thought. 

In the days when he wrote much and long, ‘his nights some- 
times, and the long morning hours always, were passed in this 
eagle's eyrie; absolutely alone and undisturbed; a cup of black 
coffee his usual refreshment, and no sound save the faint distant 
murmur of far-away traffic or the scream of the whirling seagull 
as it dashed inland before a storm, breaking that intensest 


. 
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solitude. Then he would descend about eleven o’clock for a 
French déjeuner ; after which a long solitary walk, out to St. 
Martin’s, or Cobo, or one of the small inland villages, would 
last till nightfall. The country people knew his silent, medita- 
tive figure as a familiar bit of their daily landscape, and talked 
of the gaunt ruin faraway from human habitation about which 
he had written as “ Victor Hugo’s haunted house.” Then, after 
dinner, during summer-time at least, he would pass down the 
street a few doors, to a house in the same terrace as his own, 
and spend an hour or two with his old friend and confidante, 
Madame Drouet, and evening after evening I have watched the 
two, as they leant upon the balcony rails gazing out to sea and 
murmuring, who knows what poetic fancies, of “the days that 
are no more”? while his sons and their friends were waking the 
echoes with songs and laughter over the billiard table at home. 

Save for some rare exceptions, there was no attempt at 
social intercourse between the island aristocracy and our French 
exiles; yet besides the favored few who were no strangers at his 
table, the master of Hauteville House had one constant little 
group of guests who possibly still owe many a fruitful year of 
matured life to his foreseeing generosity. The brain that created 
Les Miserables could scarce forget the children of the poor; 
and while his wife and other members of the family visited 
and worked for the needy of their own and other nations, he 
instituted the now well-known work of “dinners for poor 
children,” since continued in London and elsewhere; and twice 
in each week, during the latter portion of his Guernsey “ exile,” 
from 1862 to 1870, he gave to twenty poor children, whose 
indigence was ascertained and unquestionable, a good meat 
dinner at his house. 

And now let me give my reader two pictures from memory ; 
the one, of a certain winter day, somewhere in “the sixties”’ ; 
the other, of a later time, when Sedan had passed, the Emperor 
fallen, and the Republic of to-day had opened the gates of Paris 
to the exiles of ’51. 

It is four o’clock on a winter’s afternoon, somewhere near 
Christmas-time. The long dining-table in the sal/e a manger is 
piled with cakes, mince-pies, and oranges, and surrounded by 
about twenty little children, varying in age from perhaps seven 
to twelve years, who, having eaten a grand Christmas dinner of 
roast beef and plum pudding in true English fashion, are now 
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awaiting, round-eyed and solemn, a French postscript to the 
feast in. the shape of “le dessert.” They rise demurely, and 
bob little curtesies as the door opens, and a party of ladies 
and gentlemen enter, headed by the master of the house, a 
man of middle stature, with robust and well-knit form, slightly 
stooping shoulders as beseems a student, hair and beard alike 
whitening with age and thought, a noble forehead, and kindly 
dark eyes glancing under bushy brows. . He returns their saluta- 
tions with easy, courtly grace, moving slowly across the room ; 
then, standing with his back against the fire-place, some one 
brings him a glass of wine. Raising it, he speaks a few gracious, 
simple words to the children, wishing them happiness and health 
in the coming new year; and then each child receives a tiny 
glass of wine, and they proceed to attack the pile of cakes and 
oranges before them. 

By and by the whole party proceed to the adjoining billiard 
room, where the “ board of green cloth” is covered with piles of 
warm clothing, and in the midst a glorious, dazzling Christmas- 
tree! Here the ladies of the household are busy, detaching toys 
from the branches, handing warm clothing to the poorest-look- 
ing, and laughingly attempting a word or two in English as they 
do so. There is Madame Victor Hugo, pushing back the still 
profuse ringlets of gray hair which hang down on either side of 
her face after the fashion of her youth, shading the somewhat 
highly colored cheeks and sallow but broad and thoughtful 
forehead, the full, curved lips and pleasant smile. ‘‘ Women 
should always show their foreheads,” M. Hugo would say; “‘it 
is the noblest part of them.” And so his wife and daughter 
put back their hair, as later on /a petite Jeanne learned to toss. 
away her sunny curls and stroke back the fashionable locks @ /a 
chienne when she most wanted to please her grandfather. One 
or two ladies of lesser importance, whose identity escapes 
one’s memory, and the two sons of the house, one a violent 
republican, editor of the Rappel and friend to Rochefort and all 
most restless spirits of his kind, journalist rather than writer, 
and carrying to extremes his father’s semi-utopian democracy ; 
the other, grave, quiet, polished, handsome, very much the 
dilettante littérateur, and, one fancied, his mother’s favorite; both 
destined, ere long, to have quitted their several lines and passed, 
the one in shuddering haste and dread loneliness, the other, 
from a lingering sick-bed, into another life than this. 


>. 
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Then there is an old gentleman, rather deformed and un- 
wieldly in person, certainly not beautiful to look upon, always 
by the poet’s side. He is one of the exiles, faithful ‘friend and 
follower of the master, singing his praises and doing him hom- 
age all day long; earning a scanty livelihood, like many an- 
other émigré of former days, by giving French lessons among 
the English-speaking families of the place, his sole text and 
lesson book the works of Victor Hugo in prose or verse. We 
cared little for politics in those days, and only knew that he had 
followed “le maitre” into exile after the “coup d’état.” His 
ungainly, crooked body and ugly face had made him the butt 
of the brutal. school-boy when he essayed to give college lessons, 
so he confined himself to older pupils, or those of the gentler 
sex, more apt at divining a loyal heart and heroic soul beneath 
an unprepossessing exterior. Dear old M. de Kesler! what 
quaint, unconventional lessons were those, when you and I threw 
grammar and dictionary aside to plunge into discussions of theo- 
logy or poetry, history or romance; or talked of 


“ Villequier, Caudebec, tous ces frais vallons,” 


where the dread river ran which had caused the never forgotten 
tragedy; or memories of his own young life, interspersed with 
quotations from “the master.” Think you I did not guess your 
part in the fateful moment when, with mingled pride and shy 
terror, I found the kindly hand of our host bringing me “a gift 
from the tree” from himself, with a smiling ‘‘ Mademoiselle est 
mersicienne, n’est ce pas? I] faut chanter ceci pour moi! ’—an 
Italian “ Song of Liberty,” with precious autograph inscription. 

Talking of autographs reminds me that I have lately read 
an assertion that “ Victor Hugo usually kept a stock of them for 
distribution.” It is a little exaggerated, for certainly no “stock” 
was ever dreamed of; only his zutimes would sometimes, find- 
ing him “in a good humor,” slip three or four half sheets of 
note-paper beneath his hand, on which he wrote a line and 
his signature—generally one of a few pet phrases of his own, 
such as 


“Qui donne aux pauvres, préte a Dieu. 
“VICTOR HvuGo.” 


—which, of course, found ready acceptance among one’s friends. 
On one occasion, I remember, when he heard that my. mother 
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was out of health and “fretted” a little at inaction, he wrote 
on a sheet of paper and sent her, without note or comment, 
these words: 


“ Soyez comme l’oiseau, posé pour un instant 
Sur des rameaux trop fréles, 
Qui sent ployer la branche, et qui chante pourtant, 
Sachant qu’il a des ailes.” 


It was a graceful, poetic way of saying, “Remember that you 
are immortal.” 


Our second glimpse is in summer-time of the year 1878. 
The great windows of the salon rouge are open, leading out to 
a broad balcony overlooking the sea, and some of the dinner 
guests, lately risen from table, lean pensively over the iron balus- 
trades to watch the rippling sea under the moonlight, and the 
twinkling harbor-lights shining below. 

Within a family group gather round the master as before 
—but what a change! Not one of the familiar faces of ten 
years since now remain. Wife, sons, friends, all passed into 
the silent grave! And in their stead two young, fresh faces, 
daintily beribboned forms, with “ parisienne” in every line of 
them, sit working by the inlaid table. They are Charles Hugo’s 
widow, remarried to a Député of the Left, M. Lockroy, who 
sits chatting with M. le Secrétaire in a corner; and her friend 
and guest, Madame Ménard-Dorien. The two grandchildren, 
Georges and Jeanne, are playing “ cache-cache’”’ in the shadows 
of the salon bleu, with Madame Ménard’s only child, while “ma 
tantine,” as they call the late Madame Hugo’s sister, Madame 
Chenay, flits to and fro, pouring out tea for the whole party. 

M. Hugo himself sits a little apart, beside the great gilt 
Venetian, statues, in a big antique fauteuil, exchanging an occa- 
sional word with his neighbor, that handsome old lady with her 
soft, gracious face and flashing eyes, beneath the abundant white 
hair rolled back in old aristocratic fashion over a cushion— 
Madame Drouet. Presently the conversation flags, or some 
touch of sadness falls across the poet’s face, and his daughter- 
in-law, quick to divine a passing mood, calls her children from 
their play. ‘Georges! Jeanne! come and dance for grandpére/” 
They rush in, laughing, little Jeanne springing upon her grand- 
father’s knees and covering him with kisses. Then in a second 


* 
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the table is pushed away, Madame Lockroy sits down to the 
piano, the bright little aunt comes forward as mistress of the 
ceremonies, and the three children waltz and pirouette, perform 
dainty little minuets with exquisite precision and solemnity; 
Georges always calm and grave, with his pale, immovable feat- 
ures and large, dark eyes fixed intently on the ground, hardly 
smiling, hardly even playing like a child, and so dignified in his 
bearing that one hardly dares treat him as one; while his little 
sister, with her clear gray-blue, dancing eyes, long, golden- 
brown curls, and merry face, frisks about, shrieking with 
laughter and playing all manner of tricks—breaking off suddenly 
in the midst of a waltz to rush up to her grandfather and 
fling her arms about his neck, then whirl back, crying to her 
mother to play on, “ Vite/ vite! plus vite encore!” Then 
pouncing upon the famous old greyhound “Sénat,” who, all 
unconscious of his own immortality as /e chien de Victor Hugo, 
a well-known personage, is sleeping quietly under the table, she 
drags him into the dance by the collar, on which you may read 
the motto: 


“Je voudrais qu’au logis quelqu’un me ramenat, 


Mon état, chien, mon maitre, Hugo, mon nom, Sénat.” 


To which name, by the by, one of the guests present 
gravely takes exception, as savoring of too little reverence 
towards the august body of which his master is a distinguished 
member ! 

But it is time to say good-night, and the music stops. The 
dreamers come in from their balcony, the “bonne” knocks at 
the door, and with a sigh of childish regret for the happy mo- 
ments passed, the three children go round to take their. leave. 
“ Bonsoir,” little Mademoiselle Ménard, who can answer you in 
your own tongue and say “ good-night” in English ;. Georges 
could, doubtless, “‘give you good even” in the Latin tongue, 
for he is studying it with his professor; but he will say noth- 
ing, only lay his tiny soft hand in yours, and look up with 
those great [melancholy eyes, until his sister pushes him away, 
flinging her arms round you and holding up her face for a kiss. 
“Bonsoir, petite Jeanne! Good-night! Good-night!” 





A LAY SERMON FOR LENT. 


A LAY SERMON FOR LENT. 
BY J. WILLIS BRODHEAD. 


‘‘ Without the ideal, the inexhaustible source of all progress, what would man be?’’— 
Mme. de Girardin. 


O speak of ideals with any degree of assurance in 
this work-a-day, materialistic age, requires an 
amount of courage which can result only from 
the strongest convictions; and a certain sense of 
indignation that the spirit of the age should hold 

in hidden bondage the very mainspring of our modern progress. 
The idealist is universally the objective sport of the materialist 
and the utilitarian, and particularly is this so just now when the 
materialist is in evidence at every turn. Pound and pence, dollar 
and cents seem to have usurped supreme authority with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and when, upon the very face of the glitter- 
ing coin, we are confronted with the eagle and the head of a 
woman, in silent testimony to the fundamental aspirations of a 
civilized nation, it means no more to us than a grain of copper 
and an ounce of gold. These are not the days when the coin 
of the realm is stamped (as under the seal of Edward I.) so 
deeply with the sign of the cross as to break into farthings at 
the touch of the poor—the crumbs from the rich man’s table— 
when hearts were quartered as well as coin! These poor mis- 
guided hearts of ours which have become too brittle through much 
compression of steel and electricity to bear the divine impress 
of the doctrine of the Cross! No, as I have read somewhere, 
“In these days we canonize self-help as the queen of virtues, 
instead of charity, and this poisons the very foundations of our 
moral philosophy, and distorts our notions of duty”; and that 
duty is determined by our necessities, not our ideals. 

One may search the length and breadth of the broad high- 
way of the utilitarian sociologist, and upon the dead level of 
its flinty surface may find the just man, but never the merciful. 
The beggar will be shod and clothed, but for heart and soul the 
pence does not break into farthings at the sign of the Cross. 
A man must be deserving, he must be capable of becoming a 
useful member of society, he must warrant the output of so- 
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called charity, to win the attention of the utilitarian. Browning 
was a poor sociologist when, from the depths of his great warm 
soul, he reiterated “the old sweet doctrine, simple, ancient, true : 


“If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you. 
Make the low nature better by your throes! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above!” 


No, as Mabie so beautifully quotes, “our ideals are God’s reali- 
ties”; but, from uncomputable cycles, whence He cast into the 
womb of Time the “unknowable” seed of Life and left it to 
its fate, it is not good taste in the twentieth century to drag 
the Supreme Being to minister on unscientific principles to the 
rags and ulcers of the poor, and to declare in the face of: the 
princes of the world the supremacy of the Publican over the 
Pharisee ! 

And yet, protest, and deny and scout as it will, the world 
revolves, as Emerson says, “not in a cycle but a spiral,” around 
the one, grand, immutable Ideal; and in its heart of hearts, the 
world knows it! Its every thought, and word, and deed tend to 
it as the magnet to the pole, penetrating, overcoming, circum- 
venting, overleaping every obstacle. Home, country, peace, 
prosperity, everything the human heart craves and rests upon, 
in its ultimate analysis, sensibly or insensibly, is that one Supreme 
Ideal; and, however misguided our efforts, blinded our vision, 
perverted and vacillating our will, God gathers it all into a 
“Triumph of Failure” and fits it into his mighty plan; for the 
Pole remains true, and the magnet is charged with the all- 
sufficing grace of God. 

Who knows? Does it not seem, sometimes, as though there 
were overmuch protesting from this lusty young nation of ours; 
“an assertive assumption of that peculiarly Anglo-Saxon quality 
vernacularly described as ‘“‘horse-sense,”’ which serves rather as 
a cloak to nobler ideals than the Almighty Dollar, and beneath 
whose harsh, ungainly folds there throbs the great incentive 
power of true, American progress? Is it not, perhaps, a mis- 
placed modesty rather than barefaced scepticism which constrains 
the broker and politician, the lawyer and the scientist, to leave in 
the hands of the artist and the poet and the priest the mighty 
weapon which is sheathed in the secret recesses of their heart, and 
whose silent presence is the talisman to larger growth and endur- 
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ing national achievement? We still have a wholesome sense of 
the discrepancy between our aspirations and our achievements in 
every field of human activity, and we bluster and bluff through 
sheer inability to cover the confusion of honest hearts in the 
knowledge that our souls’ ideals are suffering defilement in Wall 
Street, in our halls of legislature, in our courts, and in our 
laboratories. We are rasped at our failures to realize our nobler 
selves; at the hostages our lower nature claims from the higher; 
the concessions of spirit to sense; the compromise between the 
good and the best; the toleration of that. which we secretly 
condemn. It is the existence of ideals within us that is the 
raison a’étre of the incessant attack and defence waged by pen 
and tongue in the busy marts of active life, and the brains of 
those that rule it. ‘As there is a line,” says Hillis, ‘along the 
tropics where two zones meet and breed perpetual storm, so 
there is a middle line in man where the animal man meets the 
spiritual man, and there is perpetual storm”; the spirit of the 
world and the flesh in deadly combat with the free-born, soar- 
ing, glorious spirit of man as God created it, with its sea of 
ever loftier mountain peaks, whence we grasp the broad, majestic 
outlines the Master hand has traced for us upon the map of 
life, that we may carry thém down with us into the valley of 
human conditions and set them as a royal seal upon the 
thoughts of our souls and the deeds of our hands. Yes, the 
mountain peaks are there, and the broad panorama, for him who 
climbs. But there are Wall Street, and the court, and the 
state-house, and the laboratory, to say nothing of the cook and 
the dressmaker, the ball and the latest novel, which occupy six 
days out of the seven through which we are driven at high 
pressure. No wonder we have neither breath nor muscle to 
scale the mountain when the seventh day casts us, spent, ex- 
hausted, at its base in the divine quiet of the restful Sabbath. 
No wonder we are fain to leave the climbing of our own souls’ 
ideals to the poet and the painter and the priest, and bid them 
sing for us and paint for us and voice for us the vision of those 
eternal hills! We are thrilled for a moment when the poet tells 
us that “only under the inspiration of ideals, and with his 
sword bathed in heaven, can a man combat the cynical indif- 
ference, the intellectual selfishness, the sloth of will, the utilitar- 
ian materialism of the age.” We are startled when he insists 
that “Matter is the greater mystery than mind, and spirit seems 


. 
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to me to be the reality of the world”; that “all truth and all 
beauty and all music belong to God. He is in all things, and 
in speaking of all we speak of Him. In poetry, which includes 
all things, the diapason closeth full in God. I would not lose 
a note of the lyre, and whatever He has included in His 
creation I take to be holy subject enough for me.” The wings 
of our imagination stir uneasily beneath their fetters when the 
artist dips his brush in nature’s colors and depicts for us the 
glories of the Apocalyptic visions, and, with the strange intuition 
of the artist, in silent protest against the fading, shadowy vague- 
ness of our noble aspirations, casts upon the barren slope of a 
lonely hill the shadow of the Cross! And let me call to mind just 
here, in order to emphasize the power of the painter to portray 
for us the mighty conflict which is being waged between the spirit 
of Christ (the ultimate ideal of all Christian souls) and the spirit 
of the age, that famous painting of Jean Bérault, “ Magdalene at 
the Pharisee’s,” exhibited in the Paris salon a few years since. 
What could be more startlingly incongruous than the apparition 
of Christ at the feast ‘of these fifteen modern Parisians: mondains, 
gourmets, bon-vivants, roués; wonder, cynicism, annoyance, calcu- 
lation, indifference, sorrow, shame, remorse, betraying the soul 
of each in wondrous portraiture; afd prone at His sacred feet 
the modern Magdalene in the radiant vesture of the courtisane, 
stricken with the sudden revelation of His divine presence, and 
in utter, generous, reckless abandonment to the power of his 
merciful love? Why is it our sense of reverence and holiness 
is so shocked at the conception of the artist? Is it because 
these modern Pharisees are in frock coats and wreathed in cigar 
smoke, and the Magdalene’s laces but half conceal the jewelled 
straps that are cutting into her white shoulders from this un- 
wonted position of—a courtisane? And God’s minister questions 
our aching hearts: Is it not that the lesson of that other supper, 
long, long ago in that little city of Galilee, is still but a picture 
we hang upon the walls of memory, a picture that somehow we 
have not taken into our heart and woven into its muscles and 
sinews, and loved and lived it in our strenuous daily lives? Do 
we ever hear Him say to us as He said reproachfully to the 
disdainful Pharisee: ‘‘Simon, I have somewhat to say to you”? 
And is it not the old, old lesson?—‘‘I entered your dwelling; 
you gave me no water for my feet, while she indeed has washed 
my feet with her tears, and has wiped them with her hair. You 
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gave me no kiss ; while she indeed, ever since I entered here, 
has not ceased to kiss my feet. You have not anointed my 


head with oil, while she indeed has bathed my feet with oint- » 


ment.” I lived in your midst, and walked and talked and eat 


and drank and labored. with you; I took into my human hands | 


| 


the daily tasks of mortal existence and wrought them into the | 
woof and warp of the ideal life, and now, behold, I am a 


stranger in the midst of you! 


Truly the lace and smoke that veil our hearts hang heavy:, 
between them and our souls’ ideals! And then, under the spell | 


of the Divine Voice, we sweep aside these fateful veils of our own 


weaving, and “in such hours it dawns upon us, like a new idea, | 
how glorious a thing it is for us to be allowed to seek God, to*' 


find Him everywhere ’’—at the table of the Pharisee as well as 


at the tomb of Lazarus—“ to be ever lifting His veils, and look- : 
ing into His beautiful sanctuaries, while He leads us with His | 


fascinations, and encourages us by His rays of light, and fills 
our hearts with all manner of sudden sweetnesses,” to lure us on 
to the very summit of our souls’ ideals. 

And so we men and women of the world, worldly, for whom 
the Ideal Man took upon His shoulders our garment of worldli- 


ness, may gather it once more, transfigured in the blood of the 


Lamb, and wear it royally in the face of the World, as befits 
the children of the King; for 


“Somehow no one ever plucked 
A rag, even, from the body of the Lord, 
To wear and mock with, but, despite himself, 
He looked the greater and was the better.” 


And the luminous sweep of Christ’s garment—home, country, 
power and dominion studding its azure folds—will gird the 
world with its constellation of American Ideals, the music of its 
spheres singing through the corridors of time: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea 


» 


. 








NEVER CAN THE SAGE- OR THE CIVILIZER CEASE TO LOVE THE AKROPOLIS. 


THE AKROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 


BY REV. DANIEL QUINN, D.D. (American Archeological School, Athens, Greece). 


meGES of reverse fortune have dealt mercilessly with 

j the Akropolis of Athens, but have not dimmed 

the splendor of her fame. This venerable rock, 

which was the pride of the Greeks in the ancient 

days of Perikles, is yet a Mecca to those who 

worship art and civilization. One may indeed be so forgetful 

of history as to have no sympathy for the modern descendants 

of the classic Hellenes, but never can the sage or the civilizer 
cease to love the Akropolis. 

The first light of history that illumines the origins of social 
life in Attika falls upon the Akropolis. Here it was that the 
mythic king Kekrops built a new seat of government or city, 
which he called “ Kekropia.” Whether he was a foreigner or a 
native of Attika is not to be learned; for such history as deals 
with facts of this kind begins only after the invention of the 
art of keeping written records. And this invention came long 
after Kekrops. Story and myth, however, have kept enough 
about him to assure us that he belongs to the class of men who 
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do much to ameliorate the condition of mankind. In fact, 
since he stands at the beginning of Athenian history, he may 
be regarded as one of the pioneers of our present type of civil- 
ization. His city, however, did not. continue to be called after’ 
him. For the-myth narrates that the honor of being the ,tute- 
lary deity of Athens was a matter of serious contention between . 
the god of the sea, Poseidon, and the deity of. wisdom and pro- : 
gress, Athena; and Athena, in order to predict that she would 
be a useful patroness to the new city, caused an olive- tree to 
sprout up miraculously on the top of. the Akropolis. The 
umpires, who were the other Olympian gods, judging , that the 
cultivation of the olive was commendable in Attika, awarded to 
Athena the tutelage of the new town. And thus it..came to; 
pass that, in honor of its guardian deity, the city was no-longer 
called Kekropia, but Athens. 

Of the town of Athens, the citadel or Akropolis, which, was 
the original settlement, always remained the most important and 
most holy part. The exact site where the mythic contest was 
thought to have taken place between the two gods was, perhaps, 
the most sacred spot which the religion of the Athenians knew. 
The olive-tree which Athena was credited with having so miracu- 
lously planted, was piously cared for throughout all the ages. It 
never, however, grew into the large gnarled and beautiful propor- 
tions of the magnificeit trees that one sees in the groves north 
of Athens, near the locality of the mystic gardens of Platon. It 
was a stunted little shrub, as we are sorry to learn from He- 
sychios. But nevertheless it contained the miraculous innate vigor 
of a deity’s handiwork. For not only were all the olive-trees 
of Attika propagated from it, but, moreover, when it was burned 
in the conflagration which laid the Akropolis waste in 480 
before Christ it again grew up so fast that in the first night after 
the fire it sprouted two ells high. The sacristans did not keep a 
record of its growth during the following nights; so we do not 
know how long this wonder continued in activity. The site 
near where the divine contest occurred, and where the olive- 
tree grew, was from primitive historic times decorated with altars 
and other signs of the sacredness of the place. But in the middle 
of the fifth century before Christ these old landmarks gave 
way to a new magnificent temple, whose ruins still stand, and 
are known as the Erechtheion. Since several gods had been 
worshipped on this site, it was necessary to provide for all of 
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THE KARYATID PORTICO OF THE ERECHTHEION. 


them in the new building, and to make the temple a multiplex 
one, so that each of these various gods might have a nook 
therein, and a shrine. Accordingly, the Erechtheion was con- 
structed on a very intricate plan, and has therefore been always 
a puzzle to the archzological investigator. He has not yet 
finally determined upon what deities were really worshipped in 
the various apartments of the curious temple, and where each 
one is to be supposed as having had his shrine. As an artistic 
-architectural composition, however, it is a master-piece, not only 
in the simple Ionic beauty of design but in the delicacy and ac- 
curacy with which the various details have been chiselled out. 
Ionic architecture has produced nothing finer than the north 
door of this temple. And a small portico on the south side is 
remarkable from the fact that the columns which support the 
architrave have been carved into the shape of comely but 
muscular maidens, called “ Karyatids.” They are well preserved 
considering that they have been standing here in rain and sun- 
shine for more than twenty-four hundred years. One of them 
was carried off to England in 1803 by the much-abused Lord 
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Elgin, and now stands in the British Museum. Her original 
place is occupied among her sister Karyatids by a fac-simile in 
plaster. 

This fire which burned Athena’s olive-tree, and destroyed so 
many monuments of the Akropolis, has indirectly rendered a 
service to those who study the history of art. For after the 
Persian soldiers of Xerxes, who had taken possession of Athens 
and given the Akropolis to the flames, had fled in ' disorder 
back to Asia, the Athenians, who were thankful and proud for 
their two decisive victories at Salamis and Plataeae, immediately 
set about rebuilding the burnt and blackened shrines. To make 
a beginning, they collected all the statues that had been injured 
by the fire, or by the sacrilegious hands of the Asiatic soldiery, 
and threw them into the hollow places on the top of the cita- 
del, and buried them with a deep covering of soil, in order to 
thus make the top of the hill more level. These numerous 
examples of “ pre-Persian” statuary were exhumed, and for- 
tunately discovered to be yet in a satisfactory state of preser- 
vation when. in 1887 the entire top of the Akropolis was exca- 
vated. - And as we know when these pieces of sculpture were 
buried, we have a datum which assists us in determining the 
art-epoch to which they belong; and the year of 480 before 
Christ must be more recent than the statuary in question. These 
finds are now kept in a museum on the top of the Akropolis, 
built expressly for such treasures as have come to light inside of 
the walls of the citadel. 

The Akropolis is an isolated mass of natural rock standing 
512 feet above the level of the sea, which is only about three 
miles distant, and separated from it by a level portion of the 
‘Attic plain. The top of the rock is a small plateau, oval in 
shape, about 330 yards long and 150 wide. It rises about two 
hundred feet above the average level of the modern city of 
Athens, which begins at its northern base. The upper half of 
the limestone sides of the citadel are almost perpendicular. 
Only from the west end of the hill is ascent to the plateau on 
its top practically possible. The great entrance gates, or Propy- 
laea as they are called, built in the age of Perikles by the 
architect Mnesikles, are situated at this western end. And 
through these Propylaea the crowds of worshippers and sight- 
seers streamed up to the ancient shrines on the occasion of the 
great feasts, or in Pan-Athenaic procession. Up to the present 
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THE PROPYLAEA.—MULTITUDES OF MEN AND WOMEN AND CHILDREN STROLL UP TO 
THE CITADEL AND WANDER ABOUT THROUGH THE RUINS ON THE TUESDAY 
AFTER EASTER. 


day it is a traditional custom in Athens for multitudes of men, 
women, and children to stroll up to the top of the citadel and 
wander about through the ruins there every year on the Tues- 
day after Easter. This custom is probably no older than 
medizval times; but its origin and significance is no longer 
remembered by the inhabitants. 

The top of the hill has ever since prehistoric ages been 
surrounded by a wall, which, until the invention of gunpowder, 
made the Akropolis an important and almost impregnable 
stronghold. This wall has been repaired, or rebuilt, over and 
over again, in order to remove the damages done by sieges and 
by time. Accordingly, as it now stands, it represents portions 
built at least twenty-five hundred years ago, and other portions 
built as late as during the present century. Fragments of old 
pre-Hellenic or Pelasgic wall can be seen; sections of the hasty 
wall stealthily built by Themistokles in spite of the jealous pro- 
test of Sparta, shortly after the departure of the Persians in 479 
before Christ; additions made by the Frankish dukes of Athens, 
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beginning in the thirteenth century of our era; later repairs by 
Greeks and Moslems and Europeans, all can be distinctly recog- 
nized. 

The surface of the top of the citadel was in ancient times 
covered with votive offerings, and commemorative inscriptions, 
and altars to the numerous deities, and statues, and temples, in 
every available space. It was not only a precinct of holy 
shrines, but also a museum of art, and a place where the most 
precious archives of state and religion and public life were kept, 
engraved on slabs of marble. 

Near the entrance to the Akropolis, to the right of the steps 
that lead up to the Propylaea, is one of the most beautiful gems 
of Ionic architecture in existence. It is a small temple dedi- 
cated to Wingless Victory, or rather, to Athena designated as 











RUINS OF THE TEMPLE DEDICATED TO WINGLESS VICTORY. 


such. It stands upon the top of a stone bastion twenty-six feet 
high. Around the upper edge of the bastion runs a low para- 
pet or balustrade built to keep pedestrians from falling over 
the sides of the bastion, made of slabs of Pentelic marble, and 
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decorated with sculptures in low relief, of . exquisite beauty. 
Most of these balustrade sculptures are a series of representa- 
tions of Nike, the winged goddess of Victory, in various poses. 
One of these representations, wherein the graceful goddess is 
bending down and arranging the sandal on her foot, is perhaps 
unsurpassed in simple grace and in the wonderful arrangement 
of the folds of drapery that hang so loosely but so artistically 
round the curving outlines of Nike’s form. 

This temple of Victory is only about twenty feet high, and 
proportionately small in length and breadth. But its diminu- 
tiveness seems really to add to its beauty. From the bastion 
that supports it the view over the surrounding land and sea is 
exceptionally glorious. It was from this point that Byron looked 
out over Saron’s gulf towards Parnassos and the Peloponnesos 
when he was inspired to write the opening verses of the third 
canto of ‘The Corsair.” 

In general the quantity of statuary and inscriptions and other 
monuments preserved to us from classic times is really remark- 
able. True it is that. the portion preserved is after all only a 
small part of the original quantity ; and, what is more deplora- 
ble, it is not always the great master-pieces that have escaped 
destruction. Here, on the Akropolis, one can see the bases of 
famous statues mentioned by the ancient writers, but the statues 
themselves are gone. Only those that had been covered up in 
the earth have escaped. From the Propylaea eastward along the 
top of the citadel there are still traces of the route over which 
the sacrificial processions and all visitors passed on their way to 
the highest point and middle of the Akropolis, where stood the 
Parthenon. Either side of this road was lined with multitudes 
of statues and other votive offerings and commemorative monu- 
ments. Their places can yet be recognized by the chiselled flat 
surfaces in the natural rock, where they stood. Pavsanias, who 
visited the Akropolis in the second century of our era, describes 
many of these statues. With the help of his book we can relo- 
cate them and mourn their loss. Numbers of the inscriptions, 
however, and fortunately many very interesting ‘ones, have been 
found. Some of these inscriptions refer to the building of the 
Parthenon and the Propylaea, and give reliable information about 
the way in which contracts were made for the carving of various 
portions of the ornaments of these structures, and the amounts 
of money paid to each man for his work. 
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WINGLESS VICTORY TYING HER SANDAL.—RELIEF FROM THE 
BALUSTRADE OF NIKE TEMPLE. THE Copy IS BY: BROUTOS 
WITH RESTORATIONS. 


Against the east wall of the Propylaea is a short inscription 
on the base of a lost statue, which tells us that the statue in 
question had been erected in honor of Athena Hygeia, or Athena 
the Giver of Health. And curiously enough the base with this 
inscription is located on the very spot where we might expect 
to find such a votive monument. For in Plutarch’s life of Peri- 
kles we read that the Propylaea were built when this statesman 
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was supreme at Athens, and under his protection; and that one 
of the artisans,-whom Perikles regarded’ as most diligent and 
necessary, slipped and fell from the scaffolding or from the build- 
ing, and lay dangerously ill; and that Athena appeared in a 
dream to Perikles and prescribed remedies to be used on. the in- 
jured-man.. The advice of the goddess was followed, and the 
man rapidly recovered, and soon was able to gratify Perikles by 
resuming work. “In thankfulness to the goddess, Perikles caused 
a statue, representing her as ‘‘ Athena of Health,” to be erected 
on the spot where the artisan had fallen. And this is the lost 
statue on whose base we can still read the dedicatory in- 
scription. 

Conformably to the nature of the old Greek religion, which 
was polytheistic, a large number of deities enjoyed the worship 
of the pious.. Each locality, however, had certain local deities 
that were preferred, and received a more prominent worship. 
This variety of deities often came from the fact that the. inhabi- 
tants were a conglomeration of different tribes, and each tribe 
had contributed to the chorus of gods by introducing into it 
such deities as were peculiar to the tribe before it. lost its iden- 
tity in the amalgamation. Thus, here on the Akropolis ‘in old- 
est times, the deities worshipped were chiefly Zevs and Earth and 
Athena. One can still read an inscription cut upon the rock of 
the Akropolis just north of the Parthenon, which reads .“ sacred 
to Gaia the Giver of Fruits,” and indicates the place where 
there stood an altar to the goddess Earth. To these primitive 
deities came later imported ones, as for example Apollon and 
Poseidon, who’ were probably brought here by the immigrant 
Ionians. Of-the three prominent original deities, however, 
Athena gradually became the supreme one on the Akropolis. 
To her several shrines were sacred. But the chief one, from 
the point of view of art, was the. Parthenon, where she was 
venerated under the special appellation of “the Virgin goddess.” 
This chef-d’auvre is so perfect and so grand that it alone would 
have made the Akropolis famous. It is an immense structure, 
in the Doric style of architecture, built to serve both as a 
shrine sacred to Athena and as a treasure-house wherein could 
be kept valuable utensils and other sacred articles belonging to 
the goddess and to Athens. 

The temple is 228 feet long and t1o1 feet wide, and corre- 
spondingly high. At either end it terminates in an immense 
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portico whose roof is supported by sixteen massive Doric 
columns, arranged in two rows, eight in each row. These 
columns are over thirty-four feet high, and more than six feet 
in diameter at the base. Each of the longer sides of the tem- 
ple was also flanked by a majestic single row of similar columns. 
This colonnade, which accordingly runs round the entire temple, 











RUINS OF THE PARTHENON, THE MASTER-PIECE OF THE AKROPOLIS. 


supports an architrave adorned with a series of sculptured mar- 
ble slabs, carved in relief with scenes from four great battles 
recorded in Athenian fable and primitive history, namely, of the 
Giants fighting against the Gods, the Athenians and Lapiths 
against the Centaurs, the Athenians against the Amazons, and 
finally the Greeks against Troy. But the sculptures on. these 
slabs, or metopes, as they are called, interesting as they are in 
themselves, deserve the least attention of all the Parthenon 
reliefs, if considered from a purely artistic point of view. Much 
nobler and more perfect art is displayed in the figures of the 
frieze, or long series of, sculptured reliefs which adorns the 
upper part of the temple wall, underneath the roof of the sur- 
rounding portico, and encircling the entire wall like a crown. 
This continuous belt of sculpture represents the procession of 
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the Great Panathenaea, which every four years came up from the 
city to the Parthenon. In this procession, as we see it in this 
frieze, marched high-priests, various other men in authority, vir- 
gins of noble family, old men chosen for their beauty, deputa- 
tions from friendly cities, carrying their offerings to the Virgin 
goddess, athletes on foot, sacristans leading the animals destined 
to be sacrificed in the hekatomb, young men riding spirited 
horses, others in chariots, and finally the people of Athens in 
festival attire. The purpose of the procession was to place upon 
the statue of Athena in the Parthenon a new veil, woven ex- 
pressly for the Virgin by the women of Athens. The proces- 
sion was a glorious and pompous one, and worthy of the chisel 
of Pheidias, who immortalized it in this frieze, which, since it 
encircled the entire temple wall, measured about 477 feet. But 
one portion of it has been destroyed, another portion is in the 
museum here on the Akropolis, but the third and longest por- 
tion is among the treasures of the British Museum in London, 
included in the collection known as the “Elgin Marbles.” These 
reliefs of the Pan-Athenaic procession have been regarded as 
part of the best sculpture of all time. But they are equalled, 
if not surpassed, by the figures that filled the two gables of 
this same Parthenon. According to the customs of Greek 
architectural art, the gables of great buildings were not left 
plain and unornamented, but were filled with a group of reliefs, 
or with statues in the round, so distributed as to artistically fill 
the entire gable, from the middle to the outer angles. Here 
on the Parthenon both groups of gable -sculpture refer to the 
goddess to whom the temple was dedicated; for in the eastern 
gable we have a scene representing the birth of Athena, and in 
the western one the contention between Athena and Poseidon 
for the tutelary possession of Attika. 
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EASTER LIuIES. 


FBY GEORGE H. TURNER. 


mmm TIE lilies of Easter, with hearts of gold, 
: lu) And petals as white as drifting snow, 
Lie dewy wet on the turfless mould 
"Where perfumed winds of the valleys blow. 


-A light in the east of a risen day 

Falls white and cold on a new-made grave, 
But Easter lilies will bloom for aye. 

Tho’ hearts are breaking, and Christ to save! 


Lilies of Easter are blooming to-day, 

Heavy with perfume and tears of night, 
But a lonely grave so far away 

Blurs all their beauty and drowns my sight. 


Under the lily that’s blooming, alas! 

In peaceful sleep there’s a calm white face, 
Smiling to me from the years long past 

With a baby’s artless, tender grace. 


I watch, as the shepherds of old, at night 
To see the star of Bethlehem rise, 

Whose glory fell on her straining sight 
Where lilies bloom beyond the skies. 


Her faltering steps are guided to-day : 
By a Father’s hand from doubt and gloom, 

Through beautiful streets that lead the way 
Where Easter lilies eternally bloom. 
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BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART I].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ BON VOYAGE!” 


HE scene upon which Father Martin and Stephen 
entered verged upon comedy, yet its tragic sig- 
nificance was heavy in Stephen’s heart; and the 
priest’s unobtrusive study of Mina had not 
missed the realization that a wilful young soul 

was in peril. 

Poised on the extreme edge of the antique desk, swaying her 
little feet petulantly, after the manner of a naughty child, Mina, 
as the men approached, flashed a look of mingled entreaty and 
defiance towards Stephen,—a pathetic look, since it glistened 
with girlish t .:s! Beside her stood the new-comer, Mam’selle,— 
an appealingly fragile, still beautiful little figure, whose slight 
lameness and still slighter distortion, evident as she turned ex- 
citedly from one “auditor to another, were redeemed by her 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
{II. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy’s sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. 
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perfect grace of pose and gesture, even as her age was idealized 
by the demi-toilette of mellow lace for which her travelling- 
gown had been hastily exchanged. Her small, fine features 
whose delicate chiselling the years had spiritualized rather than 
marred,—her dainty hands with their bird-like flutterings,—the 
air with which she carried the physical disability which would 
have humbled a more self-conscious and morbid nature,—all 
spoke of gentle traditions. She had flashing dark eyes, and 
abundant white hair picturesquely contrasting with her still fresh 
skin. Her manner,—beautifully reverent as she greeted Father 
Martin,—suggested a dainty and delicate coquetry. 

“ Méchante /”’ she exclaimed, appealing to the new-comers to 
stand with her against the rebellious Mina. ‘‘To storm because 
I refuse the impresario that she dance on the stage,—the stage 
of the public opera!” 

“JT may not dance on the stage, no, not I!” blazed Mina. 
“But you, ma tante, danced upon.it,—you, and my dear dead 
mother! Then why not I, too, since I choose?” 

‘Because you are not a professional, and never shall be!” 
impetuously interposed Stephen, with impolitic fraternal severity. 

“All the world’s a stage, Mina,” temporized Father Martin. 
“Society gives you a wider as well as a choicer artistic field 
than the profession proper. Do not surrender your rare privi- 
lege of selection of your own public!” 

““* Society !’” scoffed Mina. ‘Society is the world of arti- 
fice,—not of art! Am I not a professiondl artist born, /, my 
mother’s daughter? She loved the stage,—Mam’selle has told 
me :—and died of the artist’s homesickness! To me, as to her, 
the glow of the lights, the pulse of the music, the thrill of the 
great ovation—” 

“Are but the surface-charms of a spell whose real strength 
is of soul, else it falls short of genius, Mina! The theology of 
art,—that is art’s real lore, its inspiration, its immortality! You 
and I must study art’s true science, together!” 

“ But yes,” assented Mina, radiantly, flitting downsfrom her 
perch like a fluttering sparrow. ‘I shall discuss art with you, 
dear my Father, with greatest pleasure! You have the sensi- 
tiveness that comprehends! The theology of art! What a 
beautiful subject! Have I not always maintained that art was 
divine,—a grace of the spirit? But as for Mam’selle ma. zante, 
and this philistine brother Stephen,—”’ 
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“*8he finished her sentence with a gesture of disdain; and 
petulantly evading Stephen’s caressing hand, retreated to a dis- 
tant arm-chair. Her vision of the unknown impresario, of the 
spell of ‘the footlights, of the haunting strains of the orchestra, 
of the inspiring applause of the public, absorbed her to the ex- 
clusion of any memory of the absent Joyce; but Mrs. Raymond, 
suspecting Father Martin of contriving his banishment, fixed 
upon him: eyes narrowed by resentful dislike. 

“Have you sent your Maintown youth back to his native 
fields, on the plan of ‘snatching a brand from the burning’ ?” 
she queried, satirically. 

“I regret that the power you ascribe to me is not mine, 
Imogen. If it were, Joyce would return with me to Maintown, 
yes; or at least, he would remain in his native New England!” — 

“You believe in loyalty to traditions, my cousin ? Why in 
his case, more than in your own?” 

“The evolution of religious tradition is conversion, Imo- 
gen :—the departure from simple social traditions, too often per- 
version!” 


'? 


‘What a one-sided view of the matter! 


“Truth, however broad, is necessarily single-sided. Only 
falsehood presents two faces. But to speak practically, my dear 
cousin, can you deny that the favors of fortune pouring upon 
Joyce at present are exposing him to the perils of inordinate 
self-confidence and ambition,—to the temptations of a luxury 
alien to his heritage,—worst of all, to the lures of romantic 
goals which he must find, at the end, inaccessible?” 

“*Romantic goals?’ What do you mean?” she demanded, 
with suddenly gracious interest. 

Father Martin was not politic. In dealing a ruthless blow to 
her complacent vanity, he antagonized his cousin, and circum- 
vented his own end. 

“You are surrounded socially by fair young contemporaries 
not yet invincibly shrined, like you, in youthful marriage,” he 
said, bluntly. ‘To some one ingenuous girlish heart among 
these our audacious Joyce, with his attractive personality and 
caressing manner, may become as dangerous as premature asso- 
ciation with the most alluring type of girlhood naturally must 
prove tohim! On either side, would you wish to be responsible 
for the heartache of an attachment which you would be the 
very first to declare quite hopeless, matrimonially ?” 
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“James!” called Imogen, with vengeful intention. She ex- 
ulted in her power to punish her cousin for his repeated wounds 
to her self-love. Realizing that through Joyce Josselyn she 
could stab him to the heart, she resolved that her husband 
should be the unconscious instrument of her revenge. 

“What is it this time, little woman?” responded Raymond, 
approaching her with pathetic alacrity. 

“T refer you to Martin,” evaded Imogen, “who wishes to 
expound to you the conservatism of the Church, socially and 
matrimonially. The ‘divine right of kings’ pales before the 
selective social obligation of the ecclesiastical elect! As for 
your democratic spirit in exposing young women of position and 
fortune to the contaminating society of a mere worthy son of 
the American people,—heresy, my dear Jim, heresy !—Joyce 
Josselyn, for instance, is decreed, ex cathedra, a social heathen 
and publican! Martin,—the Reverend Martin,—in the interests 
of Gladys and Mina, dictates his ostracism from the Ranch!” 

As Imogen knew well, the traditional effect of a red flag 
flaunted in the face of a bull was as nothing compared with the 
result of open profession of social conservatism, defended on any 
but the moral basis, to the whole-souled, open-hearted son of 
the far West, superficially Easternized only by accidents of wealth 
and marriage! Her malicious laugh pealed behind her, as she 
joined the distant group surrounding Mam’selle. 

“The Church is conservative, is it?’ queried Raymond, 
sharply. ‘Well, I’m down on the class-creed, wherever I meet 
it; and the cloth doesn’t Christianize it for me, no, sift! Society 
with a capital S ought to stand for soul, in church and out; 
and if it stands for Snob instead, then more’s the pity both for 
pulpit and people, for they don’t know what good society is! 
Wealth does n’t make it, rank doesn’t make it, but pure women 
and clean, honorable men do make it; and nine times out of 
ten, when the right kind of youth goes to the dogs, it is only 
because pride and snobbery have defrauded it of decent social 
associations, and that’s the sin crying to Heaven for vengeance, 
in my catechism! When any woman on my Ranch can’t sit 
down on a pine-board, and eat off the same plate with a God- 
made young man whose life doesn’t shame its Maker, then I’m 
sorry for her, that’s all! A red-blooded young fellow bright 
enough to make his own place in the world, and good enough 
to keep his life clean while he’s doing it, is an incomparably 
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better match for the proudest woman ever born than any club- 
lounging fitznoodle whose blue-blood too often substitutes both 
mind and morals! That’s my social gospel,—straight from the 
shoulder!” 

“My dear Raymond,” protested Father Martin, “your social 
sentiments are identical with my own, and my cousin wilfully 
misrepresented my justified fear lest Joyce reap his harvest be- 
fore he had sown it! However, it is striking eleven, and if you 
are to leave by the express, you have no time to waste on the 
discussion of social problems. I’ll follow Joyce, now, and join 
you at the station. There is no necessity for his return here. 
His farewells will be taken for granted.” 

“Oh, all right, if you prefer it! I told him to turn up, though, 
you know, and the carriage is around already; but you can take 
and keep it, and I’ll- drive down in the cart!” 

imogen, sauntering back to the pair, smiled inscrutably. She 
said to herself that clever as Father Martin’s little ruse might 
be, Joyce Josselyn would not leave without one farewell word 
to her! Her supreme self-confidence assumed an influence over 
him of which, if it existed, Joyce was quite unconscious. Did 
her vanity mislead her, or was her feminine intuition correct ? 

“Say, Martin the Reverend,” appealed Raymond, ‘don’t 
hold against me anything I’ve been saying in heat, will you? 
I wasn’t pitching into you, but the world in general, you know! 
Your heart’s all right; but your patrician traditions pull against 
it; and what an effete Easterner like you wants is a run out 
West, to rub the rust of puritanical ages off you! Can’t you 
jump on the midnight-train with us, and wire to your Bishop,— 
or to the Pope of Rome, if you like,—that you ’ve struck for an 
extended vacation ?” 

Father Martin laughed heartily, making his adieux. He had 
accepted the hospitality of his old home with a reserve, making 
his early Mass an excuse for sleeping at the Catholic rectory. 

“The Vatican would cable its permission for my permanent 
holiday, without regret, I dare say,” he answered. “But my 
little Maintown parish has a strong hold upon my heart. When 
this littke Mina and I shall have mastered to mutual satisfaction 
all the perplexing problems of the theology of art, my vacation 
will be at an end, for the present!” 

“T Jove him,” exclaimed Mina enthusiastically, as Father 
Martin departed. ‘‘He is what / call a man/” ’ 
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“Hush, chére petite,’ reproved the scandalized Mam’selle. 
Monsieur notre Pére is a priest of le bon Dieu! To speak of 
him as a man is not convenable! And to say that you love 
him,—débée Mina,—when is it, then, that you will cease to be 
but the little child?” 

“Leave her a child, dear Mam’selle,” interposed Stephen, 
quickly. 

“T too love Father Martin,” confessed Gladys. ‘“ There is 
a beautiful name for the priest like him. I think of it al- 
ways when he is speaking earnestly. It is—‘ Alier Chris- 
tus /” 

“Yes,” assented Stephen, thoughtfully. ‘‘That is indeed a 
beautiful name, Miss Broderick. Happy the man who bears it 
as worthily as Father Martin!” 

Gladys gazed at him with suddenly startled eyes. A pre- 
monition seemed to flash upon her heart, destined to influence 
vitally. her life and his. Already they were drifting into an 
initiatory friendship which but preluded warmer emotion! 
Although Gladys took men very simply, her father’s loving 
comradeship having familiarized her with the masculine atmos- 
phere,—yet Stephen, strong and tender, chivalrous, earnest, and 
noble-minded, inevitably made his impression upon her; while 
every day of informal intimacy impelled him nearer the deep 
waters of conscious love. Hitherto, with the exception of his 
fraternal devotion to Mina, he had been “‘a man’s man,” first 
and last ;—absorbed in Raymond's practical interests, and only 
in occasional dreamful hours realizing that his soul strained 
towards higher things. But even as he responded spiritually to 
Father Martin, so Gladys’ gentle maidenhood was kindling him 
emotionally. New thoughts, sweet anticipations, tender im- 
pulses, all began to throng his masculine life; and the divine 
chord vibrating through the human world sounded its first 
sweet, tremulous echo in his awakening heart. 

“Say, you folks,” jested Raymond, significantly, “it’s after 
eleven, and I start on a gallop across the continent at twelve. 
Excuse a poor fellow for eloping with his own wife for a good- 
by-kiss, will you?” 

As he had anticipated, his proposed elopement was rendered 
unnecessary by the laughing disappearance of the e:.‘"e party. 
He followed them to the door, taking hearty farewells, and 
threatening Mam’selle with unspeakable vengeance if she suf- 
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fered his wife to fail the Ranch at the last moment, as she had 
failed it in former years! 

Imogen listened in unsmiling disdain. Her husband’s public 
profession of marital sentiment jarred on her pride and reserve. 
She was blind to his redeeming virtues, because self-love rather 
than wife-love still dominated her haughty spirit. With all her 
proud young heart she repented that she had married, in the 
imprudent haste of pique, this Westerner whose wealth had 
been his only recommendation in her fastidious eyes. But, as 
yet, Raymond had not realized that his bread-craving love was 
fed only on stones. Idealizing his wife’s coldness as the super- 
fine delicacy of the most refined type of gentle-womanhood, he 
lived in the hopeful faith that her heart must respond to his 
own as maturity, humanizing the spiritual reserve of youth, 
should reveal to her manly love’s worth. : 

With the revolt of the primeval man from the artificialities 
of civilization, in moments when the natural sentiments are 
uppermost, he pulled the dangling gilded ball that extinguished 
the lights; and flinging his arm about his reluctant wife, drew 
her to the open window. The soft air, sweet from the pines, 
blowing freshly in their faces,—the stellar skies beaming down 
upon them the silent benediction of a watchful heaven,—the 
young moon’s luminous crescent shimmering beyond the inter- 
vening darkness,—seemed to Raymond more harmonious with 
human emotion than convention’s superficial insignia! The 
fresh purity of his Western prairies was in his heart and primi- 
tive soul. There was a mystical sacredness about his love, ap- 
pealing to his undeveloped higher nature. But no_ responsive 
sentiment rewarded him. Imogen resented the fact that all her 
repulses had taught her husband, at best, only occasional ex- 
terior repression; not abiding reserve of spirit. 

“Imogen,” he whispered, with his lips on her hair, “you 
will follow me as soon as I wire that the car is scheduled? 
You will not fail me this time, sweetheart ?” 

She stirred restlessly. Her face, as the moonlight illumined 
it, was hard and impatient. 

“IT suppose I shall be compelled to chaperon Gladys, this 
first season,” she admitted, reluctantly ; ‘‘ but unless she marries 
speedily, you must transfer her to Mam’selle. JZ cannot be 
fretted permanently by the charge of a convent-girl!” 

“Nor by the heart of a husband, Imogen?” 
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“You have no time for sentimentality, James. Even now 
you should be on your way to the station!” 

“Then, in this last moment together, tell me what is wrong 
between us, little woman? Why do you repulse and evade me 
so persistently? Time should bring wife and husband more 
closely together! We must get at the root of the evil that is 
parting and chilling us, instead. Have I offended you uncon- 
sciously ? Have I been remiss, unintentionally? I know I am 
only a rough old blunderer; but my heart—and my love—are 
all right!” 

She put up her lips, and kissed him perfunctorily. “Now 
go, you great baby,” she laughed, pushing him from her with 
tapering finger-tips. ‘‘ That is my answer to everything—every- 
thing! A love-making husband really must not be encouraged! 
Good-by, mon ami:—-and ‘ bon voyage.’” 

“T shall count the days and nights, Imogen! Don’t keep 
me waiting,—don’t!” 

“My word is given you. I shall go to the Ranch.” 

“Till we meet, then, dear heart !—God bless you!” 

She stood where he had left her, until she heard his friendly 
last words to the servants, the clang of the house-door, the 
whirl of the cart down the carriage-road. Then she turned on 
the lights, and gazed steadfastly into the mirror. A slow smile 
curled her lips as she exulted in the radiant youth and beauty 
facing her; but her eyes were disdainful, her pose defiant. She 
was battling against her fate. 

“O you fool!” she soliloquized,— you young, beautiful, self- 
ruined fool, to have rushed into a mesalliance with a gilded boor, 
when if you had waited,—if only you had waited—” 

Over her locked teeth her lips were compressed to a fine red 
line. Her sudden silence was eloquent of repressed regret for 
propitious possibilities recognized all too late. 

“What was superfluous wealth to you,” she demanded, 
fiercely,—‘‘ you, Martin Carruth’s heiress, that you should have 
sold yourself for it at the expense of position—of possible 
love—?” 

She threw back her proud dark head, laughing bitterly, 
derisively. 

“Mrs. ‘Jim’ Raymond,” she mocked: “ Mrs. ‘ Jim’ Raymond, 
when to-night you might be my Lady Buckingham, or the Countess 
de Castlevieux,—or, if love surpassed pride, at least the wife of 
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some dashing young American Czsat, born to conquer the 
world—” 

She wheeled about sharply, startled by the sudden apparition 
of a face smiling over her shoulder. Waiving formality in his 
haste, Joyce had entered unannounced; but absorbed in her. 
thoughts, Mrs. Raymond had not been aware of his presence. 

“You?” she cried. “You?” 

She sank into a chair, leaning back languorously, and smil- 
ing up at him in intimate silence.. The tinted lights gleamed 
in her uplifted eyes, and shimmered luminously over her firm 
white throat. Her hands, lightly interlaced on her knee, were 
as dainty and fragrant as a blush-rose’s petals. Their jewels, 
shimmering like sunlit dews, attracted Joyce’s eyes, which lingered 
on them. 

“JT have only a moment,” he panted; “but I could not go 
without one farewell-word to you! Mrs. Raymond, my thanks 
are too deep to be spoken, and I am going so far—so far away! 
May I—might I—just kiss your hand?” 

She smiled indulgently, but her hands did not relax their 
clasp. On the contrary, they tightened till her rings bruised 
her tender flesh. But Joyce was blind to the significant ges- 
ture. 

“What an incorrigible innocent you are,” she evaded,—‘“ to 
fancy a ‘run across the continent a journey of magnitude! Why, 
I sleep all the way from East to West, like a child in a rock- 
ing-cradle. Wait until you start upon a triumphal ‘Grand Tour,’ 
as the American Croesus you can be yet, if you will!” 

Welcome as were her flattering words, Joyce looked about 
him restlessly. He missed a sweetness he had anticipated, and 
which he regretted to surrender. He was still too much of a 
boy at heart to conceal his disappointment. 

“Miss Morris has retired for the night, I suppose,” he said, 
regretfully. ‘‘And Miss—Miss Broderick—” 

Mrs. Raymond suddenly sat erect. Her voice sounded hard 
and unresponsive. 

“¢ And Miss Broderick: ’—yes?” she queried. 

“Oh, my farewells to her and Miss Morris,—that is all, Mrs. 
Raymond! My abrupt disappearance was scarcely quite courte- 
ous. But of course you know I was under orders! Please 
express my regrets for me! As for you—” 

His eyes wandered from her to her luxurious surroundings. 
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An older and less vain woman would have recognized that not 
she, but the world she represented, was enthralling him. There 
was a dignity, a beauty, a glow and spell about magnificence 
that thrilled Joyce, as love thrills lovers. He responded to sen- 
suousness,—which is a thing as distinct from sensuality as the 
blush of youth is distinct from the rouge onsale! Splendid 
environment was to him as sunshine to the flower:—refinement, 
even as freshening dews, to the artistic side of his temperament! 
He did not analyze the charm of the priceless tapestries, the 
gleaming marbles, the sombre busts, the rare old books, the 
exquisite frescoes, the soft old rugs, the reflecting antique mir- 
rors. He knew only that these were his pulse of life, and that 
Mrs. Raymond was the living symbol of them! His kindled 
eyes reverted to her. 

“* As for me?’” she smiled, fully propitiated. 

Impulsively he sank on one knee beside her. His words, 
almost incoherent in his excitement and haste, yet rang true 
with the eloquence of sincere emotion. 

“They thought I could go without one word of thanks to 
you,’—he murmured ;—“ you, to whom I owe all that I am, all 
that I can ever hope to be! Education is only the basis of 
knowledge. College was my intellectual corner-stone, yes :— 
but you have been the architect of my human life, my mentor 
in the world! Society, not seclusion, is the university of ‘man’s 
study, man!’ Without the social initiation which is my debt to 
you, what should I have been at Centreville but a plodding 
student, a recluse, a boorish book-worm? Only for you and 
your husband what would I be to-night, but an humble strug- 
gler?—Oh, I have no time, now, to tell you all that you are 
and have been to me, but do believe that I thank you,—lI 
thank you!” 

“Rise, Sir Knight,” she smiled; but omitting the gracious 
touch of hand which would have completed the courtly cere- 
mony. Mrs. Raymond understood the lure of reserve, the abid- 
ing charm of aloofness. ‘You have not another moment to 
waste,” she warned him, rising in turn, with a regretful glance 
at the clock;—‘“‘and you must run no risks—for me! But 
remember this, that I have befriended you only because of my 
faith in your power to command exceptional success. My hus- 
band can afford to be an idealist,—you cannot, so do not be 
misled by his admirable theories. Instead, devote every energy 
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to the race for wealth, first of all! As intelligent worldlings, 
you and I know that without it you are hopelessly handi- 
capped: and while fame waits upon fortune with obsequious 
readiness, it is chary of anticipating it, and poor ‘worth goes to 
the wall! Be material, severely practical, mercenarily selfish! 
Dreamers will tell you that the service of self is not a noble 
ideal; nevertheless, yours is a defensible case of ‘ charity be- 
ginning at home’! Only when you have served self well, will 
you be in a position to serve others! To trample, or be tram- 
pled upon, is the choice before you;—to conquer, or to be 
conquered ignominiously! There is no middle course. Now, 
this is my warning ;—do not sacrifice even the smallest of the 
many financial chances the West will give you, through any 
quixotic loyalty to the Pvzoneer. Local journalism has no per- 
manent claim upon you. Your place is among the men who 
sway the world,—you have a genius for leadership in you! 
Forge ahead like a hero, and force me to be proud of you. 
Then,—by way of reward,—” 

She laughed luringly as the white hand he had vainly sought 
to kiss gestured him towards the door. His face flushed as he 
responded to the subtle challenge. He faced her with a sudden 
resolute manliness. 

“T shall claim my reward,” he asserted. 

But it was the pride of self-love that inspired his resolution: 
not the allegiance to which Mrs. Raymond too complacently 
ascribed it. 

“T have given him an incentive,” she mused, as the door 
shut behind him. ‘‘He will live to love me—or to hate me— 
for to-night!” 

“ To love or to hate,” ticked the great bronze clock. “ Which, 
which, which?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE HOLLAND. 


SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


wor OQNG before our timeés-ancient nations had strug- 
gled with the question of submarine navigation, 
and it is said that Alexander the Great used a 
machine by means of which it was possible to 
walk under water. This was doubtless the diving- 
bell, which consisted of a bell turned upside down in the water, 
and -in which there remained a sufficient quantity of air to ad- 
mit of a short stay ucder water. The divirz-bell has now been 
wonderfully perfected, and is used in construction work along 
the coasts of the sea and in the beds of rivers. Something en- 
tirely different, however, was sought for. A real ship capable 
of moving freely in the midst of the liquid element was 
dreamed of, but its construction was a conquest reserved for 
modern times. 

The history of all the great inventions has its martyrology, 
and submarine navigation is no exception to the rule. 

Thanks to the efforts and devotion of brainy inventors, the 
final success has almost been reached. The majority of. great 
nations are in possession of submarine boats. in course of im- 
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provement and nearing perfection, the most interesting of which 
are those recently tried in the United States and in France. 
Mr. Holland is the creator of the submarine torpedo-boats 
adopted by the American government: At the bow of the 
Holland boat is a black hole, which is simply the mouth of a 
real cannon, and not the eye of a Cyclops, as appearances might 
lead one to imagines. When the boat rides on the surface:of the 
water it is always ready. to defend and to attack, and the gun 
carried can fire shells loaded with dynamite, which cause ter- 
rific havoc, a distance of nearly a mile. Once completely under 
water the little boat closes the mouth of its gun and relies upon 
its other weapons. There are two other openings, one at 


THE ARGONAUT. 


the bow and the other at the stern, through which formidable 
projectiles can be hurled, and particularly the automobile tor- 
pedoes, which are intended to explode under the sides of the 
ship against which they are mysteriously thrown by the invisible 
submarine boat. 

The Holland can ride either on the surface or completely 
under water. Its back is flattened, and forms a small bridge, 
where the commanding officer stands when the boat is sailing 
on the surface; it has also two small masts which can. be turned 
down, and in the centre of this bridge a sort of cylinder may be 
seen; it is the door through which we are enabled to go down into 
this curious boat. Raising the lid which closes the cylinder, 
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we reach, by means of a ladder, the interior of the submarine 
boat; in passing we notice that the side walls of the cylinder, 
or turret, are cut into small glass windows which enable the 
captain, when standing in the turret, to keep his eye on the 
outside, either to guide the boat or reconnoitre the position of 
the enemy. 

When the lid of the turret is hermetically sealed, a sensation 
of being completely imprisoned in this steel hull is at once felt. 
Then ‘the captain opens the cocks, which causes water to flow 
into special reservoirs, adding enough weight to the boat to 
cause it to sink to the required depth. The noise of the water 
entering into the boat creates a rather terrifying impression. 





The view, through the small open windows at the sides of the 
boat, of the hull going down by degrees causes a feeling of . 
uneasiness, and raises in the mind a doubt as to its ever being 
able to again ascend to the surface. At first the boat leans 
slowly to the side, and is soon totally immersed: it moves 
easily now, the petroleum motor which was doing the work 
while on the surface being replaced by an electric motor, which 
turns the spiral screw. But how are we going to breathe? For 
that purpose reservoirs have been provided, containing a con- 
siderable quantity of compressed air. 

A sufficient depth has now been reached to prevent the boat 
being seen on the surface of the water, but allowing the per- 
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THE GOUBET. 


sons in the boat to observe all that takes place outside, as 
above the turret rises a tube provided with a glass prism which 
reflects the images.of exterior objects, like a photographic ap- 
paratus. His eye fixed a this glass, the captain, guides the 


movements of the boat b_ means of the two governors and the 
screw. Under such conditions the. boat is not moving blindly; 
even when diving into deep waters the boat can be guided 
towards its mark, for the captain has taken good care, before 
the immersion, to note exactly the straight line and the angle 
made by the boat with the immutable precision of the compass, 
and all he now has to do is to rely upon the signs of the 
valuable instrument at his service. .When, in his judgment, the 
required distance has been covered, the captain returns with 
caution near the surface to ascertain the position of the object 
he seeks and to figure how much distance there remains still to 
travel. The sights enjoyed by the passengers of a submarine 
boat are really marvellous; in a diffused light, which recalls 
somewhat the appearance of the magnificent ice grottoes of the 
Alps, shoals of fishes swim by, unmindful of observers, before 
whose eyes a real submarine garden, offering all the wonders 
of an unknown land, is stretched out. Under the strange light 
filtering through the liquid space the twisted sea-weeds assume 
the most wonderful and graceful aspects. 

All these sights divert .one’s attention and tend to drive 
away one’s feelings of anxiety. The reservoirs which furnish the 
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air we breathe must be getting empty. The pumps are then 
pressed into service and discharge the water which has been 
brought in to permit the descent, and the boat returns to the 
surface. Should the pumps for any reason fail.to work, a weight 
suspended under the hull would be loosened, and the boat, sud- 
denly lightened, would rise by itself. 

Americans have built submarine boats, not only for warfare, 
but also for the purpose of finding the wrecks of vessels which 
are buried in the depths of the sea. It is with such an end 
in view that the boat which bears the name of the Argonaut 
was constructed. One of the oddities of this wreck-searcher 
consists in the wheels with which it is equipped, and by means 
of which it moves at the bottom of the sea by revolving upon 
them; it also carries spikes, claws, and various tools which are 
operated from the interior of the boat. 

France has not remained behind, but, on the contrary, has 
been among the foremost of great nations in the struggle for 
the possession of submarine boats. First of all comes the 
Goubet, named after its inventor. It is only eight metres long 
with a diameter of less than two metres, and its hull is made 
entirely of brass. On examining the interior of this minuscule 
man-of-war, its elegance cannot fail to surprise the visitor; 
there are, for instance, benches of polished wood to be used as 
chests, and in which are stored the accumulators supplying the 
electric current which sets in motion the motor, and, conse- 
quently, the screw. The entire crew is made up of three men, 
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including the captain, who stands on watch in the turret as soon 
as the lid is closed. The boat goes down, by the ordinary pro- 
cess of forcing water into the reservoirs. At the stern of the 
boat is the electric apparatus which controls the motion of the 
screw and the helm, which in the Goudet are in one. 

The Gustave-Zédé, which also bears the name of its inventor, 
who is a naval officer, is no less than forty metres in length, 
with a diameter of a little over' three metres. It recently 
made the trip from Marseilles to Toulon without the least 
accident; its speed under water averages twelve knots per hour, 
and enables it to come unseen near the enemy’s ships, hurl 
against them its deadly torpedoes, and sail away fast enough 
to be under cover and safe from the explosion it has itself 
caused. 

Such frightful means of destruction must fill all civilized 
nations with horror. At the recent Congress of The Hague a 
proposition was made to forbid, by international law, the use 
of submarine torpedo-boats. The day submarine boats ceased 
to be employed as implements of destruction would not be the 
last of their usefulness. This mode of navigation could render 
numerous and glorious services in the work of exploring the 
submarine regions, and thus the progress of science would 
accomplish not a work of death, but a work of peaceful con- 
quest, a new development of the powers of intelligent mankind. 





TO A FIRST VIOLET. 


BY J. FRANCIS DUNNE. 


LITTLE Beauty, shall I leave thee, 
That others may thy sweetness share, 

As thou shin’st in new-born glory, 
And scentest all the morning air? 


Nay, I’ll pluck thee, flow’ret, 

And thy sweetness all consume,— 
Spiritualize thy every virtue, 

And send forth thy sweet perfume. 
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A NEW ENGLAND CONVERSION. 


MPNOTHER story of aconversion! The same old tale 
probably!” I seem to hear these words as I 
begin to write. 

Then why tell it ? 

It is the hope that my experience may be 
helpful to others which induces me to relate how I became a 
Catholic, for I am questioned on all sides as to what led me to 
take this step. There are hosts of earnest men and women 
longing to find the truth, and I would gladly do anything in 
my power to help even one soul to discover the path which 
leads to light. 

I was born and bred in Boston, in the centre of Unitarianism 
of the Conservative type, sometimes spoken of as Channing 
Unitarianism. This was the natural outcome of Puritanism; a 
revolt against all that was unlovely in that too rigid creed and 
practice. It was good, sterling stock, that old Puritan New 
England race, and no finer exponents of Unitarianism could be 
found. Their creed, however, did not remain stationary, but 
gradually a new school, or sect within the sect, began to develop, 
and Liberal or Radical Unitarianism came more and more to the 
front. 

Soon after I became old enough to think for myself and to 
question the beliefs that I had inherited, I recognized the incon- 
sistency of the Conservative school of Unitarianism. I had been 
brought up to believe that Christ was unlike any other human 
being who had ever lived; perhaps even might have had pre- 
existence; that he was without sin, had performed miracles, 
that he rose from the dead; and yet—he was not God. I was 
told, however, that he was divine—and this point was made of 
great importance—understanding the word to mean partaking of 
the nature of God, in a way quite different from that of any 
other human being who had ever lived. 

I remember distinctly the first blow which came to awaken 
me out of my security in this belief. The remark was made to 
me, “Christ was God, or Christ was man. He could not be 
divine, and yet not God; the terms contradict each other. 
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There is not, and could not be, a being neither God nor man.” 
This statement came upon me like a sudden shock, but it seethed 
in my brain; I could not get away from it; and gradually my 
beliefs took shape, and I awoke to the consciousness that I was an 
out-and-out Radical Unitarian. I was confident that Jesus Christ 
was not God; therefore he was man; and with that conclusion 
all belief in miracles or anything supernatural in the Bible fell 
away. 

As I look back it seems meagre diet on which to feed a 
human soul; yet I still had great reverence for the Bible as the 
most holy book ever written, and for the person of Christ, his 
perfect life, and his spiritual and moral teachings. In the pres- 
ent fulness of light, it is not easy to throw myself back into the 
old attitude, and I now wonder how I could have gleaned as 
much inspiration as I did from the reading of the Bible in those 
days. I remember having a suspicion now and then that there 
was not, logically, enough motive power or authority for the high- 
est religious life in the creed that I professed, and that proba- 
bly much of our religious sentiment was due to a sort of in- 
herited instinct from pious ancestors; but, on the whole, I was 
happy in my belief. I had such absolute faith in God’s good- 
ness and love, and in a future life untroubled by a thought of 
the existence ofa devil or of hell, that it gave me a most com- 
forting assurance that in the end all souls would get to heaven. 
I felt sure that beyond the grave there must be some punishment 
for sin, but also a chance to repent and grow better, till the 
purified soul would be ready to enter into the full bliss of 
heaven. 

I found among Unitarians a very high moral standard and 
a strong sense of personal responsibility, as each man must live 
so as to save his own soul, as there was no belief in the re- 
deeming power of Christ’s blood. 

Besides the lofty standards of morality and the great rever- 
ence for Christ’s life as the model which we were bidden 
to strive to follow (and I remember thinking that it could only 
be an example to man, if he were man; for if God, how could 
any human being hope to walk in his footsteps ?), there was a 
certain intellectual satisfaction. I found great solace in the 
thought that our beliefs were consistent with the proved facts of 
science, and that no supernatural religion could make good such 
a claim. This confidence was perhaps the one argument which 
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kept me most firmly anchored to the Unitarian creed. I saw no 
reason to think that God had supernaturally revealed himself ; 
and as to a belief in the Trinity, I could not imagine how any 
logical mind could hold such a view. I was, in fact, so firmly 
fixed in my opinion that it was a contradiction in terms and 
could not be true, that I came very near being an_illiberal 
“ Liberal.” 

At one time I was much influenced by the preaching of one 
of the most “advanced” Unitarians, a man with uncommon gifts 
of oratory, with real love of God, and for his fellow-man, whom he 
was honestly trying to help onward and upward. This minister 
was deeply imbued with the Herbert Spencer school of philosophic 
thought, and popularized mental philosophy from the pulpit. A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and this popularizing or 
cheapening of philosophy for the multitude is one of the most 
insidious means of sapping religious belief. It puffs up. with 
conceit the listener, who becomes satisfied that he has solved 
the riddle of the universe; and that it is rather an easy affair 
after all. Such methods breed the most arrogant self-com- 
placency and they kept me happy for years, for from my lofty 
height I looked down upon other creeds as hide-bound with the 
remnants of outgrown superstitions. 

And yet, all the time I clung to the beauty of the spiritual 
and moral truths in the Bible, and earnestly strove to live up 
to them. So convinced was I of being in the right, that I 
longed to call to others to come outside their barriers to breathe 
the fresh air. 

Was I really at rest in my inmost heart? No; for I never 
considered these questions of religion as settled, and I read far 
and wide everything that seemed to promise me light—largely, 
however, the writings of the self-styled “advanced school” of 
thought. Now and then a suspicion did cross my mind that 
indifference to religion was the natural outcome of all this free- 
dom. We of this generation had the advantage of the religious 
beliefs of those preceding us, but what would become of the 
next? The laxity about church-going did not trouble me. I con- 
sidered that church services were ‘“‘a means, not an end.” Some 
persons were helped by them, others were not; let the former 
then go to church, and the latter stay away. There was another 
phrase which helped to smother any disquietude as to where we 
might be drifting; it was this: “In New England we have 
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devout free thinking.” True it is that in this part of our country 
there are many honest souls freely questioning religious beliefs, 
and in a reverent spirit; though devout I can hardly now con- 
sider their attitude. 

Thus, with my intellectual conceit flattered by this fancy that 
our religious views were alone consistent with the proved facts 
of science, and fascinated by sermons preached on that basis by 
a man of talent, for whose character I had great respect, and 
with my soul nourished by spiritual truths taken from Holy 
Scripture (but the supreme value of which I now know so well 
comes from their being based on supernatural authority), I was 
cheerful and content. 

Without pre-meditation, I took a step which eventually led 
me into the Catholic Church. J guestioned a Catholic as to his 
belief. 

Before going further, it may pertinently be asked if this was 
actually the first time that the claims of the Catholic Church 
had attracted my attention? and I must say that it was not. 
Many years before ‘the power of the church as the mightiest 
institution on earth had impressed me. I realized that I knew 
little about it, and that at least I ought to inform myself, so I 
asked questions of a few priests and other Catholics, and 
pondered a good deal over the matter at recurring intervals, 
but never went deep enough to get much light. I gained some- 
thing, so that my newly acquired interest in the church was 
never wholly lost, but I was soon drawn back into my old 
beliefs after the most superficial acquaintance with Catholic 
doctrine ; not enough to remove more than a surface. prejudice 
against an institution of which I was surprisingly ignorant, and 
what seems to me now as culpably so. 

My short incursions into Catholic territory had not been 
wholly fruitless. I had learned a little—pitifully little, it is true 
—but I had gained a greater respect for Catholics and for their 
Church; yet I still cherished with a jaunty confidence born of 
ignorance of the very foundations of their faith, and nourished 
by a smattering of mere odds and ends of theology, an obstinate 
belief that their creed was outgrown in the light of modern 
research. 

Just at this time when I was feeling especially happy in my 
“liberal” views, I happened to meet a friend, who, to my sur- 
prise, had become a convert to Catholicism two years before. I 
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had had more than ordinary respect for his intellectual ability, 
so when the news came of his “ going over to Rome,” as the 
phrase is, my first feeling was one of keen disappointment in 
him, and I exclaimed, ‘‘ How could he, of all men, have taken 
such a’ retrograde step ?”’ 

Many years had passed since our last meeting, when our 
paths came together once more. Almost my first words to him 
were’: “So you have become a Catholic! Are you willing to tell 
me how this happened?” Looking searchingly at me, as if to 
read the motive of my question, he answered with great delibera- 
tion, “ Yes—if you really wish to know.” 

In what condition of mind was I that day when without 
warning came into my life the first really marked human influ- 
ence which put me on the path that in time led me into the 
Catholic Church? I was in the full enjoyment of a holiday 
time in Rome; I had not been harassed for two years or more 
by any special doubts about my own Unitarian stand-point, and 
was in fact in my most aggressively confident mood. Yet I 
was honest, and it was in no flippant spirit that I put this 
momentous question. There was an element of curiosity in it, 
the desire to find out if any reasonable explanation could be 
given for what seemed inexplicable. I am sure, though, that 
it did not flash across my mind for a moment that his state- 
ment of the case could unsettle my views in the least; for was 
not I out in the open, as it were, with beliefs well in harmony 
with modern scientific thought? Still, it would be at least in- 
teresting to find out what had induced him to take this “ retro- 
grade” step. 

That ‘first talk lasted a long time, and now I can scarcely go 
back and put my finger on all the points of Catholic doctrine 
so clearly stated that day that the old sense of security in my 
belief was disturbed. From that hour I can date the beginning 
of the revolution which resulted ultimately in my becoming a 
Catholic: for though my progress was slow, and it was twenty- 
three months before I could say “I believe,” and ask to be 
received into the church, there was never any really backward 
step. 

In trying to recall what one new point of view was so forci- 
bly put before me that afternoon as to arouse me out of my 
old-time lethargy, I am sure that it was the explanation given 
to me of the grounds on which the Catholic Church bases her 
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belief in the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar; that belief cherished by her as so unspeakably 
precious, as the very centre of her life. I was the farthest away 
possible from any understanding as to why the Catholic Church 
held this belief, and thus had a repugnance towards the doc- 
trine, and that scorn which is often most tenaciously clung to 
when it springs from ignorance. I did, however, try to rid my 
mind of all prejudice as I listened; and to my amazement I saw 
at once the strong logic in the reasoning brought forward in 
support of the Catholic doctrine, which declares that our 
Saviour meant his words to be taken literally, while the Prot- 
estant looks upon them as used in a figurative sense. 

In order to be perfectly fair in the matter, what ought one 
to do first, to get at the proper interpretation of Christ’s words? 
Simply by going back in imagination to the time when they 
were spoken and joining the multitude, to discover there on the 
spot what He meant his words to convey, and how his hearers 
there present understood them. 

In the narrative as given to us by St. John, in the sixth 
chapter of his Gospel, it is easy to see that our Lord had been 
talking first about faith, Then there is a sudden change in his 
discourse at the 48th verse when he announces to his disciples: 
“T am that bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead. This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven: that a man may eat thereof and not die. I am 
the living bread, which came down from heaven. If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.” 

Did our Lord mean to use the word “eat” to express faith— 
that is, to believe in? The Jews believed in his corporal exist- 
ence. There he was, standing before them in the flesh. There 
was no need to emphasize that. In what other sense figura- 
tively could he have. meant his words to be understood? The 
ordinary figurative meaning among the Jews of “eating another's 
flesh” was calumny: the expression “drinking another’s blood” 
meant a great crime or a great curse from God. Therefore, for 
the crowd listening, the choice lay between their ordinary figura- 
tive meaning and the literal one. Could any one pretend to say 
that they chose the former? and is it probable that our Lord 
would have chosen an image especially revolting to his hearers? 
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What light is thrown on the subject by the behavior of the 
Jews? 

“They strove among themselves, saying: ‘How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat?’” They were antagonized by the 
idea, just as the Protestant is to-day. 

What was our Lord’s invariable custom when he found him- 
self misunderstood? He explained at once thé meaning of his 
words. There are many instances to prove this: as when he 
told Nicodemus that he must be “born again,” and Nicodemus, 
taking his words in their literal sense, exclaimed, ‘‘ How can a 
man be born again when he is old?” and our Lord replied, 
“Except a man be born of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven’”’—showing that he intended to 
be understood figuratively. On the other hand, when he said of 
the dead Lazarus “our friend sleepeth,” and his hearers, taking 
him literally, answered, ‘‘ Lord, if he sleep, he will do well,” and 
at once Jesus said ‘“‘ Lazarus is dead.” 

On this occasion, when the Jews were so disturbed at the 
expression “eating his flesh,” did our Lord modify or explain 
away his words? No, far from it. He reiterated his statement 
with renewed force, prefacing it with the solemn. words—a form 
of oath—‘Verily, verily” (or in the Catholic version of the 
Bible, ‘Amen, amen”—the meaning being the same), “I say 
unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the son of man and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you: whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath everlasting life: and I will raise him 
up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed: he that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living Father has 
sent me, and I live by the Father: so he that eateth me even 
he shall live by me. This is that bread which came down from 
heaven: not as your fathers did eat manna, and are dead. He 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” 

Is it to be supposed that Christ meant to speak figuratively 
when he told his hearers of the fearful penalty attached for non- 
compliance with his commands ?—“ Unless ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall not have life in 
you.” The command has equal force with that when, in teach- 
ing the necessity of the sacrament of baptism, he said, ‘He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” 


7 
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What was the effect of our Lord’s words on the multitude ? 
Did the people believe that he had taken back his words, or 
that he had spoken figuratively? What became of those ‘who 
had so angrily muttered against this strange idea of eating his 
flesh? Did they accept it? Quite the reverse. They turned 
away in disgust, and “walked no more with him.” Did Christ 
even then call them back, seeing the effect of his words? No/ 
he let them go; then turning to his twelve Apostles, asked. sadly, 
“Will ye also go away?” and Simon Peter, the spokesinan, 
instantly replied, “‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life, and we believe and are sure that thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” : 

This explanation made a most powerful impression upon me:; 
yet it was a long time before I was able to accept it, for my 
brain was so obscured by a tangle of misconceptions of Catholic 
truth that it was impossible to clear them all away at once. 
There is no doubt, however, that my conversion to the faith 
dates from first hearing this explanation of the belief in the 
Real Presence. I could find no argument whatever against it, 
and the logic of it held such sway over me that it urged me 
on to further investigation of Catholic doctrine. The memora- 
ble scene at the Last Supper was a solemn reiteration of the 
same truth, when our Lord, taking a morsel of bread in his 
hand, said, ‘‘ This is my body.” 

During the six weeks that I remained in Rome I was eager 
in this new search for light, and determined to leave no means 
untried to get at the truth, while my friend was untiring in his 
efforts to help me. After those few weeks I never saw him 
again until I had been for nearly a year a Catholic, but he con- 
tinued his asisstance by letters. These letters and those of a 
Passionist monk, an American by birth, descent, and education, 
were my greatest outside helps, not only for sympathy and coun- 
sel, but in guidance as to what to read. 

What I gained during my short stay in Rome was of prime 
importance. I became engrossed in my study of Catholic doc- 
trine, which unfolded itself before my astonished gaze, so that at 
times there was almost the excitement of original discovery. The 
openness to investigation everywhere, and the logical explanation 
ready in answer to all puzzling questions, were perhaps what 
most surprised me. One bugbear after another disappeared. 
Where were the dark, secret corners which I had always pic- 
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tured, into which no one was allowed to peep? I never could 
find them, though clinging for a long time to the belief that if 
I searched enough, the warning’ barrier would be reached; but 
I have always looked in vain. 

All that the Catholic Church asks for is a fair inquiry. Pour 
light into every nook and furthest cranny, and the more the in- 
vestigator can see, the better pleased is the true Catholic; for 
the homely old adage holds good here, “‘ Seeing is believing.” 
A search honest enough to clear away all blinding prejudice is 
what brings converts into the church. 

_There was a feeling of excitement during those weeks in 
Rome. How could it be otherwise? The scales were dropping 
from my eyes. I was beginning to see that I had been feeding 
myself largely all my life long on absolute misstatements of 
Catholic belief. The Catholic Church was not what I had 
thought it, but something so wholly different that my reverence 
increased in steady proportion to my knowledge. 

People often assert that no one is brought into the Catholic 
Church by reading, and in one sense this is true, and in another 
very wide of the truth. It can be a very great help, and it 
was with me a very important part of the means of conversion. 
It is an excellent first step. As Cardinal Newman says, we must 
use Our reason to examine the claims put forth by the Catholic 
Church; but just as human eyesight, no matter how perfect, is 
of no use without light to see by, so the human reason is help- 
less to grasp superhuman truth without the aid of supernatural 
light. . Faith, then, is a special gift from God, but ready for all. 
““Ask and ye shall receive,” and that promise rings true to all 
who ask in the right spirit. Prayer, constant prayer, intimate 
personal communion with God, is needed. If any human being 
truly opens his soul to God, and asks him to write his imes- 
sage upon it, there is no possibility of a doubt that he will 
do so. 

I returned to my own country in the late summer, and was 
singularly alone, never for sixteen months speaking to any Catho- 
lic on this subject which had become of such vital moment to 
me. I was shaken out of my old-time security. This mighty 
Catholic Church was confronting me with her claim of being the 
very church that Christ had planted on earth, and given into 
the charge of St. Peter. Was it so? I would at least find out 
what the Holy Scriptures had to tell me on the subject. I would 
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read Christ’s words afresh, as if I had never read them before, 
trying to forget all preconceived notions. I would do my best 
to get acquainted with St. Peter, St. John, and St. Paul, as living 
personalities, and see what they had to say about it. In this 
study of the Bible, alone and unaided, but read in this spirit, 
as if it were a new book, light began to stream in upon me. I 
soon saw that my old way of reading the Bible had been with 
distinct ideas beforehand as to what I should find there. The 
puzzling texts and apparent contradictions I had always forced 
to fit in with my conception of what God must be, as my ideal 
of perfect goodness. Truly such a standard by which to test 
divine truth is much like making God in man’s image. 

Merely studying the Bible from this fresh point of view made 
it come home to me with the force of a new revelation. The 
claims that Christ advanced definitely for himself and that his 
disciples made for him, had little in common with the old 
Unitarian basis of belief. He claimed to be God. His words 
come crowding to my mind. It is hard to decide which among 
the many to choose. How vivid that wonderful scene when 
Christ had told his followers that they had ‘‘seen the Father,” 
and Philip asks his Master “ Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.” * Could such an extraordinary request have ever 
been made to a merely human creature? and the answer, instead 
of a rebuke to his effrontery, is a gentle reproach that he could 
have ever doubted ; for with a tone of disappointment, our Lord 
answered, and those glorious words ring out as clearly now as 
they did nearly 1900 years ago: “Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
‘Show us the Father.’ ” 

Just one scene more—that memorable one—when to the 
taunts of the Jews, Jesus replied: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, before Abraham was, / am.” + Those two words of three 
letters were not those in every-day use, but were the sacred 
words by which the believing Jew named Jehovah, whom he 
was not so much as permitted to mention otherwise. What is 
the meaning of our Lord’s words? How can one help exclaim- 
ing, with doubting Thomas, “My Lord and my God”? -“ Blessed 
is he who has not seen, and yet believes.” 

After trying to become acquainted with those who had actu- 

*St. John xiv. 7-9. t Ibid. viii. 58. 
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ally sat at our Lord’s feet—and with St. Paul, so close to that 
time—my next interest was to learn about the early church, to 
find out if at the beginning the Christian Church and the Catho- 
lic Church were identical What do we learn from Polycarp, 
who studied with St. John? and what does St. Irenzus, his 
pupil, tell us, who reports from his teacher’s lips the words 
which he had “heard John and the others say”? Everything 
that I could glean of this early church proved to me that it 
was the Catholic Church from the beginning. This is not only 
a matter of history but is written in stone throughout. the 
Catacombs. 

When once I grasped this idea that our Lord had founded a 
Church, and that he had promised to be with it to the end of 
the world, the victory was largely won. Every inquiry that I 
made went to prove that in the Catholic Church alone was his 
divine promise fulfilled. I worked away for months together, 
over one point and another,—often questions of minor importance 
or matters of discipline. The confessional, for instance, was for a 
long time my chief stumbling-block; but when once I made up 
my mind that: our Lord’s Church was the Catholic Church from 
the beginning, even though it took some months before I could 
come meekly as a little child to our Lord’s feet to be taught, 
I was then well on the right road. 

What on earth can compare to the peace of soul when a 
human being can say, in all humility, with St. Augustine— 

“Intellige ut credas verbum meum: sed crede ut intelligas 
verbum Dei” ?—‘ Understand what I say, that you may believe 
it; believe what God says, that you may understand it.” 

The Infallibility of the Pope was never a difficulty to me, 
but seemed the natural outcome of our Lord’s promise. _How 
else could His Church be unfailingly guided by his divine 
Presence unless there was a mouth-piece whose words human 
ears could hear? As in all civil governments, an ultimate 
tribunal is needed to prevent hopeless confusion (as, for example, 
in the United States a Supreme Court to interpret the Consti- 
tution), so if a church has a divine Founder, it must be able 
to understand beyond the possibility of difference of opinion 
what that divine Head orders. 

In what church alone is found unity? The answer can only 
be: in the Catholic Church. 

Then what did my old plea of private. judgment amount to? 
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Nothing at all! I soon realized that. Not only does individual 
interpretation of the Bible cause these hundreds of sects, but is 
a fallacy in itself. It would reduce believers to the compara- 
tively few who are scholars and able to read Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. Is truth, then, only for the learned? How about the 
vast majority of people? How could they save their souls? 
They must apply to somebody for an interpretation of the Bible. 
What Church on earth offers the best credentials? 

The Protestant sects refer to the Bible as their sole rule of 
faith. What is the effect of the private, individual interpretation 
of the Bible? In England alone more than two hundred differ- 
ing sects, each pointing triumphantly to the Bible, and saying, 
“on that they found their faith.” What did St. Peter mean 
when he said of St. Paul’s Epistles “in which are some things 
hard to be understood, which they that are learned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruc- 
tion” ?* Even more emphatic is his own declaration: ‘“ No 
prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation. For 
the prophecy came not in the old time by the will of man; but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” + 

If the “holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” what is man to-day that he dares to chal- 
lenge their inspired words? Was there ever greater presump- 
tion? If the Holy Ghost is in this church, he will be to the 
end of time as our Lord himself promised. What has man to 
do but listen to his voice, and obey ? 

Protestants talk of the Bible as the sole rule of faith. The 
Roman Catholic Church teaches great reverence for the holy 
Scriptures, and encourages the reading of the New Testament 
and much of the Old, and weaves into her myriads of devotions 
the most important portions of the sacred text, so that there is 
the most intimate living knowledge of the Bible among her 
children; yet there is no cry with her of “The Bible alone.” 
What was the Christian Church living on before the Bible was 
written? Our Lord commanded his Apostles to go forth and 
teach, and to ordain others to do the same; and ever since his 
command has been obeyed, and the priesthood of our Lord’s 
Church has been a teaching body. How was it possible for the 
Bible to be read generally before the mass of the people knew 
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how to read, and before printing was invented? Also, who that 
studies the Bible attentively can for a moment believe that 
within those covers is enclosed a// Christian truth? It is a 
partial record. This is not only stated plainly, but is constantly 
inferred. The Epistles are written to certain individuals or 
bodies of men, in part for special needs of the time, and on 
the assumption that the religion of the Founder of their Church, 
Christ our Lord, was taught. 

And St. John declares, as we all know, that “there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which if they should be 
written, every one, even the world itself, could not contain the 
books.” 

Working gradually up the centuries, after satisfying myself 
that the Catholic Church was our Lord’s own church from the 
beginning, the time of the so-called Reformation was reached. 
Some abuses had no doubt crept into the church, but a rene- 
gade monk who had broken one vow after another and per- 
suaded others to do the same, was not the one called for to 
bring about reforms. Reformation is not, destruction. Luther’s 
plan of reforming the church was to kill it. 

In God’s own appointed time the necessary means for 
reforming from within were provided, and loyally and effectually 
carried out. Who that knows anything of the history of the 
Council of Trent, in session for eighteen years, can fail to 
acknowledge this ? 

Step by step, irregular though-they often were, I had worked 
my way along to Christmas-time, twenty months from that day 
in Rome when I was first awakened out of my old sense of 
security in my belief, and the point was reached when I could 
find no argument against the claims of the Catholic Church; 
and yet I had come to a standstill. It seemed to me that I 
was nearer believing; yet I had begun ¢o long to believe. Sud- 
denly the thought struck me, ‘‘ Why do I never go to church?” 
So on this Christmas day I went to Mass. I had no prayer- 
book, and could not follow the service intelligently, and I came 
away discouraged. The next day I told a Catholic friend of 
my difficulties, and from that time the way was made easy for 
me. She gave me a manual of prayers, and I never missed my 
Sunday Mass with her. My heart was crying out more and 
more for faith, Why could I not believe? My head was satis- 
fied, but my heart seemed like a stone. A priest suggested my 
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making an act of faith, but I always prefaced the “O my God, 
I firmly believe,” with—‘I wish that I could truly say.” 

I asked another priest if it would help me to genuflect be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament when I could not yet say actually 
that I believed that our Lord was there; and he advised against 
it, and that was consonant with my own feeling of what was sincere, 

Thus I went struggling along for three months more, pour- 
ing out my heart in prayer for faith; I was often sad and dis- 
couraged, wondering if I should never be able to believe. It 
was a time of keen suffering, but, I now realize, of most salu- 
tary discipline. For how many years had I not been com- 
pletely satisfied with my own conception of divine truth?. The 
blessed day was coming when I was to be thoroughly hum- 
bled, when I should kneel at our Lord’s feet and ask him to show 
me the way. I thought that I was asking him then, but I was 
not as yet humble enough. God alone knew just how long I 
must kneel there pleading, imploring to see,—before he would 
give me the light. 

Passion Week arrived, and I was asked to hear a Jesuit priest 
preach at a convent. I was so ignorant of Catholic ways that 
I did not even know that it was called a Retreat; but most 
gratefully I accepted this opportunity offered. What those days 
meant to me it is not possible to express fully. Most atten- 
tively I listened, hanging upon every word. I followed with 
deepest interest the services in the chapel. On the Thursday, 
with no especial warning, the full illumination came. My soul 
responded, and I knew that I believed. The next day made 
me only the more sure; and when on Saturday I went to 
early Mass, and every one in the chapel received our living 
Lord in the holy Sacrament of Communion, and I was left 
alone, the tears streamed from my eyes. I was desolate indeed. 
Never shall I forget the pain of it. How long must I remain 
outside? I wanted to be taken in at once. I knew that I was 
a Catholic at heart, and I did not wish to run the chance of 
dying outside the church. 

Palm Sunday came, and with what new significance !—and 
then Holy Week—my first Holy Week in truth.. How eagerly 
I drank in new life, as if I had been thirsting and unsatisfied 
always. Seven weeks I was under instruction and carefully 
tested, and every day Catholic truth unfolded before me with 
greater force. 
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Although happy as never before during those weeks, yet 
none the less is that testing-time a painful time. In my own 
heart I-had taken the step. and I was a Catholic, and I am sure 
that there is a special protecting grace over one at such a time, 
for it is certainly a period of weakness in comparison to the 
strength which can only» come through the sacraments of the 
church. 

No one but a convert can ever grasp adequately what it 
means to have been without the sacraments, and then to. have 
them ; the contrast is far greater than that of a ship at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, anchorless and rudderless, and 
one with all sails set following unswervingly her desired course. 
The light of faith is there which shows the way; but one is 
not in port. 

I was quite prepared not to be conscious at the time of the 
full significance of each of the great sacraments of the church, 
for I had been wisely warned not to expect zo feel on these 
momentous occasions, though to some persons God in his 
infinite mercy grants at such times great consolation; but never 
can I forget the peace and calm which were mine on that 
day when for the first time I could truly say “I am a Catho- 
lic,” or the superhuman joy, the consciousness that at last I 
was safe within God’s own fold. Three years have gone by 
since I made my profession of faith, and it has been so ever 
since, and with a new strength and sense of absolute sureness 
which came to’ me on the day of my Confirmation. 

This it is which enables me to say, not as in the old days, 
“T think this and that”: dut¢ now I know, for I have found 
truth at last. 


— 7 
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1. Maxwell-Scott: Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and 

Jesuit; 2. Howard: Zhe Failure of Success; 3. Codman: 

Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec; 4. Paine: 7he Ethnic 7rinitses, 

and their Relations to the Christian Trinity ; 5. Dutto: The Life 

of Bartolomé de Las Casas ; 6. Sturgis: A Ductionary of Archi- . 

tecture and Building ; 7. Goyau-Lapeyre: Autour du Catholi- 

cisme Social; L’ Action du Clergé dans la Réforme Sociale; 8. Devine: A 

Manual of Ascetical Theology ; 9. Horn: Ste. Elisabeth de Hongrie ; 10. Britton: 

Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada ; 11. Barry: Jn the Paths 
of Peace ; 12. Lang: 7he Mystery of Mary Stuart. 


1—AHenry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit,* is a most 
interesting biography of a zealous servant of God. It can 
hardly be called a life of Henry Kerr, made up as it is of his 
journals and letters; nevertheless. it cannot fail to impress the 
reader with the self-sacrificing character of this sailor-priest. 
During the fifteen years he served in the English navy he rose 
from the position of cadet to that of commander. Beneath his 
uniform there beat a heart burning with zeal for souls. In 1867, 
after weighing the matter well, he applied to the Society of 
Jesus, and entered the novitiate at Roehampton in September 
of that same year. At once he became a general favorite with 
his brother novices. Ordained to the holy priesthood in 1875, 
he was first sent to Glasgow. Four years later he was appointed 
military chaplain to Cyprus; the following year vice-regal chap- 
lain. to Lord Ripon, Viceroy of India. Five years after he 
spent a short time in England, and finally, having refused the 
Archbishopric of Bombay, he was called in 1891 to that work 
for which he had so often and willingly offered himself—the 
Zambesi Mission. There he labored until his death in 1895. 
His was not a life of great deeds such as the .world applauds. 
He was known to but few. He sought but the opportunity to 
serve God, and the north-star of his life’s sea was: 


* Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit. By Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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“Then keep thy conscience sensitive; 
No inward token miss; 
And go where grace entices thee: 
Perfection lies in this.” 


In the navy he was a faithful cfficer; in the novitiate an 
obedient student; on the mission, a zealous, devoted priest with 
much of that earnestness, firm resolve, and prompt action that 
characterized his ideal in the ministry, the soldier-priest, St. 
Ignatius. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the whole life, in 
his writings and conversation, the sailor would show himself. 
He speaks of visiting a monastery and finding ‘no one on 
board”; and again in referring to his luggage, which had been 
delayed, he remarks “it is chasing us astern.” But the most 
striking passage of this kind we find in a letter wherein he re- 
fers to the death of his father, mother, brother, and sister, 
Mother Henrietta Kerr, all of whom died while he was in India; 
and writes, “‘I feel I have four more anchors in heaven, and do 
not intend to let slip the cables.” 

We heartily commend to our readers this careful, loving 
work of Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. It is a valuable, instructive story, 
proving that it is not what a man says which carries the con- 
viction of the higher, the spiritual life, but what he does and 
lives. The book contains two portraits of Father Kerr, and a 
map of the Zambesi Mission, the scene of his last labors. 

No doubt it will interest many of our readers to know that 
while at Cyprus Father Kerr was associated with Father Tyrrell, 
then a layman and a recent convert to the faith. Several en- 
tertaining pages (155-161) quoted from the latter’s reminiscences 
conclude with the following testimony to the favorable impres- 
sion made by Father Kerr: “Though I never wrote to him or 
heard from him,” says Father Tyrrell, “I always remembered 
him distinctly and affectionately, as I do now; and I owe more 
to the impression made upon me by the first Jesuit of my 
acquaintance, my self-constituted novice-master, and kindest of 
despots, than perhaps would be fair to others for me to state 
explicitly.” 


2.—Lady Howard’s object in Zhe Failure of Success* is very 
laudable. It is to show how unhappy and fearful a scourge the 
* The Failure of Success. By Lady Mabel Howard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Nemesis of conscience may be. With a strong realistic hand 
she paints the effects of sin. The first step down the broad 
and easy way brings with it a train of disasters. The sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children, but the children also 
commit many and grievous ones of their own. Many of the 
scenes are really distressing. The characters are for the most 
part devoid of sound moral principle, and the number of con- 
fessions are surprising. Rhoda, the heroine, a child of sin, is 
herself a sinner. But shame and remorse dwell with her, so that 
with the eloquence of experience she can save another from the 
hands of iniquity. Her awakening from sin is graphically told, 
and for the first time the light of peace and virtue come into 
the book. He that first sinned repents. Rhoda has failed of 
success, but succeeded in her very failure, and the wind of the 
sea wafts her home to the man who loved her long and well. 


3.—The author of Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec* died in 1897. 
His manuscript was revised and verified by Henry C, Chapman. 

The volume deals expressly with the march and the 
campaign of Arnold’s column, and is the most thorough and 
reliable work that we have on this particular subject. The 
column started from Cambridge in September, 1775.. The 
leaders of the Revolution believed that it was necessary to 
secure Canada for the success of the war. It was to have been 
done by immediate action. Montgomery was sent up through 
the lakes and won Montreal. Arnold, with some 1,200 men, 
was to march through the Maine wilderness; thence down the 
Chaudiére to the St. Lawrence and Quebec, where he would 
join Montgomery, and both were to take the famous citadel. 
Arnold and his men, with a courage that only the most zealous 
patriotism could produce, marched through the fastnesses of a 
wilderness, over the “Great Carry”; conquered torrents, over- 
came mountains, endured hunger and cold, emerged from the 
forest looking like wild and half-clothed savages; crossed the St. 
Lawrence, and with incomparable audacity demanded the sur- 
render of Quebec. With Montgomery’s force they assaulted 
the town;, but the “Rock” stood firm. Montgomery was 
killed and Arnold’s leg was shattered. Retaining command, he 
invested the town till General Wooster arrived. 

Canada was lost, but the colonists proved to what a temper 


* Arnold's Expedition to Quebec. By John Codman, 2d. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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their souls were trained. Over one-sixth of Arnold’s brigade 
was composed of Irishmen. 

Perhaps no campaign of the whole Revolutionary War has 
been criticised so adversely. But the author has shown that, in 
spite of difficulties, if all plans had carried—and the plans were 
feasible—there was more than a reasonable chance for success. 
The work is admirably written. The charm of a pleasant style 
is thrown over the skeleton of historical data, and we have 
found it as interesting as a novel. In Arnold’s character there 
were many unlovely lines; there were also admirable and ex- 
ceptional ones. We have remembered his base sin, and forgotten 
his wondrous courage in the wilderness, his heroism before 
Quebec, his daring at Saratoga. The evil that he did has lived 
after him; the good has been interred with his bones. 


4,—Professor Paine certainly deserves praise for the temerity 
of his titles and the boldness of his composition. Two years 
ago he recklessly composed A Critical History of the Evolution 
of Trinttarianism, of which this present volume* is in part a 
continuation. Yet again it is entirely different. It is an at- 
tempt to trace from earliest times the “rational” development 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is evolution in matters reli- 
gious carried to its wildest excess. The mind of Professor Paine, 
judging from this writing, gave spontaneous birth to a thesis. 
He immediately transferred it to the objective sphere of reality, 
and made the “ facts”’ fit it. His methods are truly unscientific, 
for if there is a principle admitted by all in the study of com- 
parative religion to-day, it is that similarity is not identity of 
origin. Wherever Mr. Paine meets with three gods mentioned 
together, he scents the origin of the Christian Trinity. He 
confounds and misunderstands the office of mediator. He has 
not a true notion of Mary’s position in the Christian economy. 
We would call his assertions blasphemous. But in every way 
Professor Paine needs a more thorough grasp of his subject; a 
less weighty sense of his obligation to work out a “thesis.” 
We cannot say that his work will shed honor on the study of 
comparative religion. Its loose methods will rather beget odium 
for the “ youngest of the sciences.” 


5.—The life of the. famous Las Casas,t whom Prescott calls 


* The Ethnic Trinities, and their Relations to the Christian Trinity. By Levi Leonard 
Paine. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
t The Life of Bartolomé de Las Casas. By Rev. L. A. Dutto. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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“the. uncompromising friend of freedom,” ought to be of endur- 
ing interest to Americans, and of particular profit just now 
when the Indian question is again before our legislators. Per- 
haps there is no Catholic in the annals of our history that has 
been so universally lauded as the heroic Dominican. Las Casas 
was born in Spain in 1474, and died in 1566. Beginning life 
as a lawyer, and emigrating to the new world, which had just 
been discovered, he heard the divine call to a higher office and 
became a priest. At once he championed the cause of the 
Indians, who were enslaved, beaten, murdered without mercy 
by the avaricious Spaniards. The story of that fever for riches 
and of the first years of Cuba’s settlement is a revolting and a 
dismal one. But we are relieved and overjoyed when we read 
of the intrepid sons of Dominic championing liberty and the 
freedom of the native Indians. Las Casas took up their work. 
A secular priest, he fought the cause of the Indians almost 
single-handed for years. He was persecuted. He was slan- 
dered. He often saw that his efforts were of little avail. He 
gave up all his possessions to go to Spain to plead the cause 
of his suffering children. Ferdinand made him “the protector 
of the Indians,” but the rulers of the new world were thou- 
sands of miles from Spain and could afford to laugh at her laws. 
He had enemies among the religious as well as among the laity. 
To increase his influence and make himself more perfect, he 
became a Dominican. Before Charles V. he argued his cause 
and gained that monarch’s favor. True it is that to gain his 
point he advocated African slavery, but he did not introduce it, 
and much may be said in extenuation of his conduct. Finally 
he succeeded in having drawn up a set of laws to protect the 
Indians. He labored again in America as Bishop of Chiapa, but 
later resigned that see to use all his influence at the Spanish court. 
“Were we to begin with his sermon on Pentecost Sunday, in 
1514, and read all the ten thousand pages which he wrote be- 
tween that date and 1564, when he made his last will, not one 
page would be found not written directly in defence and in 
behalf of the Indians.” 

The great authority for this work is the Astoria de las 
Indias, written by Las Casas himself. 

Father Dutto kas handled his documents well and carefully. 
He is honest in stating the facts. He proves that his conclu- 
sions are warranted. Though suffering here and there from 
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slight defects of style, the narrative is written with an attractive 
simplicity and directness that are most commendable in the 
historian. This important volume speaks again of an energetic 
revival of Catholic American history, so splendidly begun by the 
latest edition of the Jesuit Relations. 


6.—Volume Third is the last volume of a monumental work 
on architecture and building.* The two preceding volumes have 
already been reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 
The same careful research, the same scholarly thoroughness, the 
same high standard of illustrations are preserved here. It is a 
work indeed which will recommend itself not alone to the “ pro- 
fessional”? man of architecture and of building, but also to the 
general student who desires to know how to distinguish style 
from style, and to speak with knowledge on matters of common 
interest. The present volume of the dictionary runs from O-Z. 
It is perhaps more technical and more detailed than the previous 
volumes, and for that reason may be of a little less: interest to the 
general reader than the other numbers, but not the less valuable. 
The article on the United States by Montgomery Schuyler 
ought to be of particular interest to American readers. Mr. 
Schuyler states that there is no longer a typical American town- 
house. We are glad to read that he sees some hope from an 
architectural stand-point for the tall building. They may be- 
come, he thinks, a truthful expression of one phase of American 
life, and form the beginnings of a national architecture. 


7.—Two works have recently appeared from the pens of 
French Catholic laymen which will bring consolation to the 
heart of every Catholic who reads them. These authors, men of 
eminent talent, have caught the fire of the apostolate. Their 
desire is to see the regeneration of France and of Europe, the 
triumph of religion, and a return to days of faith, No one who 
wishes to be informed—and who does not ?—of the state of 
France, that mysterious land of lights and shadows, can afford 
to let these works go unread. And for us in America who are 
confronted with the problem of bringing the Church more deeply 
and efficaciously into the lives of the people, these inspiring 
volumes have many and important lessons. 


* A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. Vol. 111. By Russell Sturgis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. ; 

t Autour du Catholicisme Social. Twovols. Par Georges Goyau. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
—L' Action du Clergé dans la Réforme Sociale. Par Paul Lapeyre. Paris: P. Lethielleux. . 
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8 —The latest work * on ascetical theology is largé as to its 
bulk, and colossal as to its incompetence. In fact, it cannot 
except by a grave inaccuracy be styled an ascetical treatise at 
all. How a book professing to deal with the spiritual and 
mystical life can omit all reference to prayer and mortification 
—the very essence of the life of the soul—must be left to our 
present author to explain. In one word, this book is a huge 
mass of citations from various dogmatic treatises, and these 
citations have all the technicalities of the original, and all the 
ponderousness of bad translations. We regret to be unable to 
find anything praiseworthy in all these innumerable pages. 


9.—The biography of St. Elizabeth of Hungary t is divided 
into four chapters following the four epochs of her life, namely, 
her childhood, married life, widowhood, and her life at Mar- 
bourg. At the end of the book the author gives an account of 
her death and canonization. An English translation of this 
Life would be well received, for there is just enough attention 
given to the details of events, and to the general condition of 
political affairs of that period, to make it at once interesting 
and instructive. This royal saint, who refused to wear a crown 
of gold because her Saviour had worn one of thorns, should be 
better known among our people. 


10.—Dr. Britton clearly states the purpose and intended 
scope of his recent Manualt in the opening words of his 
preface: ‘‘The object of this Manual is to present descriptions 
of the wild fern-plants and seed-plants of north-eastern North 
America in the light of our present understanding of them and 
of their inter-relationships, accompanied by citations of their 
known natural distribution, their habitats and their periods of 
flowering. The area embraced in this study extends from New- 
foundland and Labrador to Manitoba, the southern boundary of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Kansas, and the western boundary 
of Kansas and Nebraska.” 

It would be a great mistake for any one to look upon this 
work as a mere condensation of the J//ustrated Flora; for 
there are many species to be found in this Manual which are 

*A Manual of Ascetical Theology. By Rev. A. Devine, Passionist. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

t Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie. Par E. Horn. Paris: Librairie Académique, Perrin et Cie. 


t Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada. By Nathaniel Lord Britton, 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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not in the older and much larger work. It has been brought 
within its present’small compass. by the omission of figures and 
judicious abbreviation of descriptions. The species are described 
nevertheless with sufficient clearness and accuracy. 

The amateur botanist will be grateful to the author for pre- 
serving in this Manual the excellent keys of the J//ustrated 
Flora, which gave it a marked advantage over any of our 
Eastern manuals, and greatly facilitated the beginner’s study of 
such difficult orders as the Gramineae, and such genua as Carex, 
Solidago, Aster, etc. 

The work represents many years of patient study, both of 
species and their distribution, and it is certainly destined to 
supplant the manual of Asa Gray, now in common use. For it 
surpasses this work in that it presents many more species, de- 
scribes them with sufficient fulness, and opens the way to a 
knowledge of them by more intelligible and useful keys. 

Notwithstanding these advantages this Manual does not merit 
unstinted praise. It has serious defects which the author could 
and should have avoided. The citation of literature (at least of 
the primary reference to the place of the species’ publication) 
would have magnified the value of the work tenfold. Nor 
would this necessarily have increased its size to any great ex- 
tent. Instead of printing generic names but once and abbre- 
viating them afterwards—as is customary in botanical works— 
Dr. Britton has given in full each genus name every time it 
occurs. This unnecessary waste of space could have been utilized 
in the citation of literature. 

Dr. Britton claims to have incorporated in his Manual the 
species that have appeared since the publication of the J//us- 
trated Flora—in so far as they are understood by him. It seems 
that he has failed to understand quite a number of species which 
a man of his position in the botanical world should have under- 
stood. This defect is most noticeable in some genera of very 
common plants. A number of the most prominently character- 
ized species of new violets should have found a place in this 
Manual instead of a mere acknowledgment in the appendix, 
with a reference to Pittonia. The genus Bidens has shared a 
similar fate, and eight species within the limits of the Flora 
have been ignored, except for the statement (p. 1001) that 
Professor E. L. Greene has proposed several others. He has 
also failed to understand many well-marked species of Anten- 
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naria, and two of Rudbeckia, although he spoke of the paper 
in which the latter were published as a valuable contribution 
to the subject. The untenable name Senecio compactus, Rybd., 
is given in place of Senecio densus, Greene. These and other 
defects which we have not space to point out lead to the 
conclusion that this writer’s omissions are due to some arbi- 
trary principle of selection—unknown to science—rather than a 
lack of understanding. é 


11.—It is most wholesome and profitable in these days of 
“light” literature to turn to a serious and thoughtful work. 
Not that Miss Barry’s work* is heavy or cumbersome. [ft is far 
from that. But she has taken the personal and enduring sub- 
jects of life, expounded their. value in a pleasing and effective 
way, and through them pointed to the paths of peace: Courtesy, 
Perseverance, Character, Kindness, Solitude, and many other allied 
subjects are treated in short chapters, capped by a fitting quotation. 

The papers contain a fund of practical wisdom advantageous 
for all. The motives assigned for the cultivation of virtue and 
self-restraint are always good, but they are not always the best. 
In justice to Miss Barry we ought to say that these chapters 
were written for a secular journal, and of course her privileges 
were limited. But in this matter of good conduct the best 
motive alone is strong enough for man; that is, supernatural— 
God, His Son Jesus Christ, and revealed truth. 

Miss Barry’s volume is not to be read at one sitting. To 
enjoy it, it must be tasted of time and again, and gradually 
“ digested.”. We have noted one error of reference: Tennyson 
did not write “ Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” Our words 
of encouragement go out to Miss Barry and we trust her pen 
will not be idle. 


12.—New life, it seems, has of late been put into the never 
settled discussion on Mary, Queen of Scots. The latest con- 
tribution to its literature is Mr. Andrew Lang’s volume.ft It is 
written extremely well, as we might expect of Mr. Lang. 
Thoroughness, extreme care in sifting every evidence to date, 
impartiality characterize it. The work does not strengthen the 
case of Mary. Mr. Lang enters upon his task without bias, yet 
he ‘seems to be convinced of Mary’s guilt, or partial guilt at 


*In the Paths of Peace. By Lily E. F. Barry. Montreal: The Canada Engraving and 
Lithographic Company. 
+ The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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least, in the murder of her husband, Darnley. . These words sum 
up his judgment: ‘‘ Mary, whether she wrote the Casket Letters 
or not, was, demonstrably, aware that there was a plot against 
Darnley; she winked at the conspiracy of which she was -con- 
scious and let events take their course.” 

Mr. Lang also is not “strongly inclined” to believe that the 
Casket Letters were forgeries. With regard to the marriage with 
Bothwell, though presenting some weighty evidence against, he 
writes this for Mary: “If Lethington was ignorant of the pre- 
parations for abducting her, so may she have been.” We know 
Lethington was well informed in all the doings about Mary’s 
court. Her after-course, however, is not so easily explained, 
and the evidence seems to prove without doubt that she was 
not altogether innocent. Mr. Lang has given us vivid portraits of 
the principal characters about Mary at that time. We must ever 
remember that she was a woman whose character when she left 
France for Scotland was, according to Throckmorton’s writing 
to Elizabeth, beyond reproach. She came to a land almost con- 
trolled by her enemies, and a more unprincipled, designing, and 
selfish lot of enemies, as Mr. Lang shows us, it would be very 
difficult to find. Every student of history has formed an 
opinion on Mary’s guilt or innocence. We do not think that 
Mr. Lang’s work will make any converts, but it is a volume that 
cannot be neglected by the student or historian of the future. 
Doubtless it will be productive of more writing on the subject. 
But the light of heroism and of martyrdom that shone through 
the years of Mary’s later life will always drive away much of 
the gloom and darkness that mark her days while she was 
Queen of the Scots. 


”~ 
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I.—FATHER ELLIOTT’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


The burden of the message which the Holy Father gave to 
the twentieth century was “Come back to Christ,” and it was 
delivered under such striking circumstances and with such drama- 
tic earnestness that it of a necessity commanded the attention 
of the whole world. It is Christ who has created Christianity, 
and it is Christianity that has made the modern world. But in 
an age of material triumphs and of the adoration of the Omni- 
potent Dollar there is not a little danger of the twentieth 


* The Life of Jesus Christ, embracing the Entire Gospel Narrative, Embodying the Teachings 
and the Miracles of our Saviour; together with the History of His Foundation of the Christian 
Church. By Rev. Walter Elliott, of the Paulist Fathers. Imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
New York. New York: The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street. 
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century man forgetting Him who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, and of substituting for the sweet spirit of religion the 
- gospel of greed and individual exaltation. Leo the Prophet and 
Seer says there is no healing for the nations but in Christ. 
There is no solution for the social difficulties that vex us but 
in a more intimate contemplation of the Man-God, and a closer 
conformity to his life. 

In accord with the message of the Holy Father, Father 
Elliott has prepared and issued his Life of Christ. It is a 
notable volume of nearly eight hundred pages. It presents 
the gospel text in full, registered into the running commentary 
by the author, and there is a wealth of illustration which serves 
to elucidate the customs and habits that were in vogue when 
Christ walked among men. 

There are many Lives of Christ. Why another? In the 
first place, we cannot have too many. If any one of them 
serves to make the incidents of the Redeemer’s life better known 
and his sayings better appreciated, it has a most important rea- 
son for its existence. Elliott’s “Life” is unique. It is remark- 
able for its deep devotional tone. It is notable for knowledge 
which the author possesses of the spirit of Christ. The wonder 
is how Father Elliott, who has condensed into a missionary 
career many years of more than ordinary activity, could find 
the time to prepare so large and extensive. a treatise on the 
character and spirit of Christ as is given to us in these pages. 
There are no better evidences of the indefatigable industry of 
the author, as well as of his tender piety and of his profound 
religious spirit. The work will undoubtedly create for itself a 
host of ardent admirers, and it is destined to find a permanent 
place in the literature of the Redeemer. 


2.—AN IMPORTANT SERIES IN PHILOSOPHY.* 


With all our hearts we bespeak a wide diffusion in the 
United States for the series Les Grands Philosophes, now 
publishing by the house of Alcon in Paris, under the editorship 
of M. l’Abbé Piat. The volumes that have appeared thus far 
are on Socrates, Malebranche, Kant, Avicenna, and St. Augus- 
tine. The purpose evidently before the mind of both the editor 
and the authors of the series is to give an honest, objective 
study .of the great thinkers of the world, and not to treat them 
with one eye on a preconceived thesis, which at all hazard, and 

* Saint Augustin. Par l'Abbé Jules Martin. Paris: Félix Alcon. 
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at whatever damage to correct philosophical thinking, must be 
maintained. There is plenty of reason for fearing that in 
philosophy, where, if anywhere, intellectual honesty ought to 
prevail, we may be as narrow and as partisan as if the issue 
were a national sentiment or a political prejudice. At any rate 
we recently read a review of M. Martin’s Saint Augustin, in a 
rather celebrated European periodical, in which the astounding 
statement was expressed that the genuine sense of the great 
doctor of Hippo could only be ascertained by the twin lights 
of Christian tradition and scholastic philosophy. The monstrous- 
ness of reading Aristotelianism into St. Augustine shows how 
far the true spirit of impartial philosophy may be degraded. 

Now, it is in the avoiding of this distressing devotion to a 
school or a system that M. Piat’s series achieves one of its 
best distinctions. In the volume we are now reviewing M. 
Martin discusses with absolute impartiality the philosophy of 
St. Augustine. He presents us with the great doctor’s views on 
the problem of knowledge, God and God’s dealings with men, 
physical nature, and human society. Possibly the reading of 
the work will set aside the estimate held by many as to 
Augustinian thought, and may even startle some by the dis- 
closure of how widely the church’s greatest doctor is separated in 
many important questions from that thirteenth century system 
now prevalent in our schools. No one can: ever have read a 
dialogue of Plato and a treatise of St. Augustine without having 
perceived the immense influence of the pagan sage upon the 
Christian bishop. The latter's theory of abstract ideas, of 
memory and reminiscence, are peculiarly Platonic. But what has 
been a rock of scandal to the philosophers who blindly worship 
a system, has been that part of M. Martin’s work wherein he 
shows how St. Augustine approximates to Kant, very particularly 
in his theory of time and space. Having looked at philosophical 
problems so long from one direction that their eyes have be- 
come aslant, these men naturally wonder why any one else 
should care or should dare to examine the question from any 
other direction. With such men we have been so long op- 
pressed that we give independent thinkers like M. Martin a 
welcome from our hearts. We sincerely hope that this volume 
will be read and studied by every Catholic student of penn: 
phy in Arserica. 
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The Month (March): B. C. A. Windle advocates. the, establish- 
ment..of. high-class Catholic grammar-schools where they 
do not exist, and says that they can truly educate boys 
with a view to some form of industrial or commercial life. 
James Britten writes of the “Grand United Protestant 
Demonstration” held on the 4th of February. W. F. P. 
Stockley, in an article on the “‘ Fear of Rome,” says that 

‘men are afraid of the church because they think her 
other than she is, and that it is well to teach them not 
only the essentials of truth but also the appealing power 
of the accidentals thereof. 











The Tablet (1 Feb.): Fr. George Angus recalls reminiscences of 
the late Frederick George Lee in the days when they were 
both Anglicans. Publishes a verbatim report of the mag- 
istrate’s decision refusing the summonses against Fr. 
Gerard, Fr. Sydney Smith, and Fr. Thurston for the 


offence of being Jesuits. Spencer Jones quotes from let- 
ters of Cardinal Newman which show that the latter had 


not the Jesuits as a society in mind when he spoke of 
an “insolent and aggressive faction.” Patrick Lynch 
gives numerous reasons for dissenting from Zhe Tadlet’s 
unfavorable review of Luke Delmege. Records the death 
of the Rev. Frederick George Lee, whose reception into 
the church was announced recently. 

(15 Feb.): Publishes the pastoral of the Bishop of New- 
port urging Catholics to mutual forbearance and help, co- 
operation in the church’s work and association for public 
purposes. Fr. Michael Rua, of Turin, corrects the state- 
ment of the Pastoralia, that belief in the Temporal Power 
is a condition for receiving the Sacraments in Turin. 

(22 Feb.): Henry Carey Baird, of Philadelphia, in a let- 
ter calls attention to F. Hugh O’Donnell’s statement that 
“the President (of the United. States) and his cabinet 
must be as strictly anti-Catholic as if they all had taken 
‘the coronation oath.” William Murname. asks what obli- 
gation if any does the question of the Temporal Power 
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impose on the Catholic conscience. Publishes letters from 
G. Ambrose Lee and Father Best denying that the recep- 
tion of Frederick George Lee took place against his wish 
and without his consent. 

The Critical Review (Jan.): Contains a review of Gunkel’s 
Genesis Ubersetzt und Erklért from the pen of Andrew 
Harper, D.D., who comments very favorably on the work, 
which .he believes will-upset’ many current cénceptions 
in regard to the history of religion. The reviewer con- 
siders that part of the work which deals with the Book 
of Genesis as a collection of popular legends to be the 
most important from every point of view. 

Science Catholique (Feb.): P. Fontaine draws.further attention to 
Protestant infiltrations. P. Michel warns theologians against 
studying history in such a way as to find that the Fathers 
of the Church held certain positions inconsistent with the 
dogmas now explicitly taught. P. Biguet cites from and 
commends “the important brochure which the valiant 
Bishop of Nancy has just published under the title ‘The 
Perils of Faith and Discipline in France at the Present 
Hour,’”’ and which treats of Americanism, New Methods 
in Scripture, Theology and Apologetics, Ecclesiastical 
Congresses, and Proposed Reorganization of Clerical 
Studies. 

Etudes (20 Jan.): P. de Rochemonteix describes the expulsion 

of the Jesuits from France in 1880, and the way in which 
all the congregations refused to apply for authorization. 
P. Capelle sketches the history of the development of the 
new custom of “automobilism.” 
{20 Feb.): P. Brucker, referring to the fact that Mgr. 
Turinaz’s recent brochure denounces some prominent and 
influential French Catholics, among whom was M. Fon- 
segrive, asks: ‘Would it not have been possible to 
reconcile the fair criticism of false doctrine and of indis- 
cipline with a greater regard for some persons who have 
rendered real service to the church in France.” — 

La Quinzaine (15 Feb.): Victor Giraud discusses the authen- 
ticity of the legend in the life of Pascal, which is said to 
have resulted in his change of life and final retirement to 
Port Royal. Henri Joly contributes an article on the 
“‘ Actual State of the Middle Classes.” The sixth of George 


. 
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Fonsegrive’s articles on “ How to Read. the Newspapers ” 
deals with the “Search after Truth.” ; 

(1 Mars): Publishes a letter written by Archbishop Mig- 
not commending the calm and respectful answer made by 
M. Fonsegrive to the accusations of Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop 
of Nancy. (M. Fonsegrive’s reply is printed in the form 
of a leaflet by F. Levé, 17 rue Cassette, Paris.) 


Le Correspondant (10 Feb.): Augustin Leger, reviewing Mr. 


Booker Washington’s Autobiography, wonders that his 
lunching at the White House should cause disturbance, 
and predicts success for the negro movement. P. Klein 
finds consolation in the fact that Catholics read the Bible 
more to-day .than. ever. 


Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastique (Jan.): P. Batiffol indicates 


how the. penitential discipline of the early church gradu- 
ally became more indulgent. 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Feb.): P. Denis publishes a 


Revue 


Revue 


Preface to his Lessons of the Present Hour,. and declares 
it his purpose to prove, at the risk of displeasing many 
people, that there must be a reform in the science, edu- 
cation, and policy of priests. A. Germain writes sympa- 


thetically of J. K. Huysmans, praises his ‘‘ Sainte Lyd- 
wine,” and says it would be wise to let him work in 


peace. 
Chrétienne (1 Feb.): Announces a forthcoming book by 
M. Sabatier on “ Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit.” 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Feb.): P. Batiffol finds that the 
recent controversies on the history of Confession have not 
revealed any new principle, but show that the church has 
changed the manner of receiving this sacrament. Dom 
Mackey’s “Saint Francis de Sales’ Ideal of a Seminary,” 
published in the American Ecclesiastical Review, is re- 
printed in a French translation. Further explanation is 
given of the new method of apologetic. 

Bénédictine (Jan.): D. Chapman considers the episcopal 
list of Hegesippus. D. Morin studies the _ liturgical 
monuments of Aquileia before the Carlovingian era. In- 
vestigating the history of the Benedictine General Chap- 
ters, D. Berliere describes those of the Province of 
Mayence. 
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Revue de Lille (Dec.): P. Lecigne analyzes the sources of the 
influence and the inspiring power of Mme. de Swetchine. 
F. d’Hayre says appearances indicate that P.~Didon’s 
writings will not live. M. Du Velay praises the Duc de 
Broglie’s work as pioneer in a revival of study of re- 
ligious history. 

Générale (Jan.):. Dr. Moeller advocates the establishment 
of a sanatarium for consumptive soldiers. G. Doutrepont 
describes the development of literary criticism in France 
during the nineteenth century. 

des Deux Mondes (1 Jan.): M. Leroy-Beaulieu says noth- 
ing in the history of the United States is more note- 
worthy than the new political orientation occasioned by 
the Spanish War: a determined and efficacious foreign 
policy is about to be created. 

L’ Univers (10 Jan.): Pierre Veuillot beseeches the French 
Catholics to unite at the next election, and by actepting 
the Republic establish a new condition of things. 

(31 Dec.): The same writer declares that the much-talked- 
of danger of a French schism is a humbug; and, more- 
over, the existing evils have all come from a disregard 
of Rome’s wishes by certain journals and their supporters. 

La Veérité Frangatse (7 Jan.): Criticises the action of Mgr. de 
Torentaise, who has announced that he will accept no 
more candidates for Holy Orders until they have passed 
the academical examinations instituted by the state. 

Revue du Monde Catholique (15 Feb.): In a review of Mgr. 
Févre’s Histoire du Catholicisme Liberal, liberalism is 
characterized as a “heresy,” the like of which has sel- 
dom obtained such credit under a crafty and even zealous 
appearance, and has rarely been so formidably seductive. 
Three of its leaders were P. Hyacinthe-Loyson, Alphonse 
Gratry, “the admirer of the stars” and “cherub of the 
Peace Congress,” and Félix Dupanloup, “the great 
preacher of peace, who passed his life hurling projectiles.” 
des Questions Scientifiques (Jan.): M. C. de Kirwan con- 
siders the question of a plurality of inhabited worlds, 
endeavoring to show that neither experimental science nor 
pure reason can give any certain conclusion, and that 
in any event Christian dogma will not be affected. Dr. 


Moeller criticises the views which Dr. Surbled expressed 
_ VOL, LXXV.—9 , 
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(April) as to the sanataria for consumptives. Edouard 
Van der Smissen considers the ré/e of the check in modern 
financial transactions. M. le Mis. de Nadaillac recounts 
how in the past century almost two hundred ships, vast 
sums of money, and numerous lives have been lost in the 
Arctic seas, although we still know nothing of the North 
Pole. Edouard Capelle writes of the history and kinds 
of electric furnaces. M. le Vte. R. d’Adhémar compares 
the mechanical conceptions of Hertz with those commonly 
in vogue. P. Thirion, S.J., gives an account of the life 
and works of Henry A. Rowland, a prominent American 
physicist who died last April. 

Studi Religiosi (Jan.-Feb.): P. Semeria writes against the theory 
that the Apostles’ Creed was composed by the Twelve 
Apostles. C. Nallino writes on the present tendencies of 
Islamism, and advocates an attempt at sympathetic appre- 
ciation on our part. S. Minocchi describes at length the 
work done at the Congress of Religions held in Paris 
during the recent exposition. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Feb.): Elina Vecchi begins an Italian 
translation of a novel by Mary Taggart. A. Ciaccheri con- 
siders D’Annunzio’s ‘ Francesca,” says that the author 
never meant to interpret Dante, and that he deserves con- 
siderable praise. The anniversary of Verdi’s death having 
arrived, an appreciation of him is published by G. Zacca- 
ginni. E. S. Kingswan comments on the fact that Pére 
Gratry is now being restored to public recognition after 
twenty-five years of semi-oblivion caused by the intransi- 
geant French press. The same writer, noting a slight 
alteration in the new French edition of Mgr. Ireland’s 
“Church and the Age,” says this alteration was made by 
P. Klein as a repudiation of the Archbishop’s pronounce- 
ments on the Temporal Power. 

Civilta Cattolica (4 Jan.): An allocution of His Holiness upon 
divorce, and a commentary by Father Brandi. A sketch 
of Tycho Brahe, who, though practically indifferent in reli- 
gious matters, was in many of his works, theoretically at 
least, pious and religious. 

(18 Jan.): A benediction from His Holiness for the work 
of assisting the poor nuns of Italy. <A description of China 
from a letter written by Matteo Ricci, missionary about 
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the year 1585. Commenting upon the history of the early 
Christian persecutions by P. Semeria—a work remark- 
able for frankness and honest scholarship—the Civ7/ta 
makes some criticisms which, though guarded, indicate 
considerable disagreement with certain positions of the 
author. 

Rivista Internazionale (Jan.): L. di Chiusano considers the recent 
growth of the science of the philosophy of history. G.. 
Toniolo presents a résumé of the contributions made by: 
the various social schools towards solving the labor ques- 
tion. Professor Lorini gives some of the most recent: 
statistics relating to the Empire of Japan. 

y Fe (Dec.): P. Ocafia considers a government measure 
which the liberal press regards as a step toward the ex- 
pulsion of Religious Orders from Spain. P. Aicardo gives: 
reasons for cultivating the study of the classics. P. 
Murillo shows the invalidity of pretended scientific con- 
clusions against the Catholic dogmas connected with the 
beginnings of Christianity. P. Rodeles sketches the history 
of the Latin-American college at Rome founded by Pope 
Pius IX. 

(Jan.): P. Alarcén draws a picture of the world during 
the first year of the new century, and it is not a cheer- 
ing picture. Reviewing Harnack’s Wesen des Christen- 
thums, P. Murillo gives the author credit for nobility of 
soul, but finds at the same time a great deal of prejudice. 
P. Noguer writes on the recent refinding of a Spanish 
book twelve centuries old. P. Ferreres shows that in 
Spain and in Latin America betrothals have no canonical 
force unless made in writing. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Jan.): P. Nostitz-Rieneck considers 
the mutual influence of civilization and Catholicism. P. 
Dahlmann studies the ancient Chinese civilization as 
revealed by recent research. P. Wasmann writes upon 
cellular life. P. Baumgartner sketches the career of Cha- 
teaubriand. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE Commission to the Vatican from the United States gov- 
ernment to discuss, and if possible to settle amicably, the affairs 
of the Friars and their landed estates in the Philippines, is an- 
other evidence of the saner methods that are now being adopted 
towards the Church. As we look at the attitude of European 
governments towards the church we find that the religious orders 
receive scant courtesy at their hands. They are not considered 
to have any rights which governments are bound to respect. 
Their houses are closed at the nod of some bureaucrat, and 
their aged inmates are obliged to submit either to penury or 
expatriation. Their revenues are sequestrated, and if perchance 
any of the religious are permitted to dwell within the sacred 
precincts of their profession, it is only by mere sufferance, and 
through the charity of the. poor they receive sustenance enough 
to keep them alive. And all this goes on in so-called Catholic 
countries—in Italy and in Spain and in France. The American 
government has the manliness to deal fairly with its people. If 
it must take property, it arranges the most equitable terms. If 
it must condemn lands for public use by right of eminent do- 
main, it richly compensates the previous owners. 





> 


Some of the European magazines are counting the losses to 

the faith among the emigrants to the United States and their 
children,.and are blaming the inactivities of the hierarchy here 
for these losses. A close study of their contentions will con- 
vince one that all their statements are grossly exaggerated. 
There have been some losses here to be sure, but these were in 
former times when priests were few and the crowds of people 
drifted far from their influence. The church is now pretty well 
equipped to do its full duty, and it does it efficiently. There 
is a higher average of attendance at Mass on Sunday in the 
United States than in most countries. There is undoubtedly a 
higher percentage of the Catholic people approaching the: sacra- 
ments frequently in the churches of the United States than in 
the cuuntries of the old world. While the prevailing atmosphere 
is largely worldly, and a spirit of commercialism is rampant 
among us, still there goes with it a profound sense of religion 
and a very deep interest in things of the next world. More- 
over what religion there is here is not etiolated by the over- 
shadowing proximity of infidel governments. It is vigorous in 
its nature and is able to maintain its rights. 





FATHER THEIN AND DR. FOX. 


FATHER THEIN AND DR. FOX. 


EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE: 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Is This Honest?” in the December number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, a writer who wields a ready and caustic pen, 
the Reverend James J. Fox, D.D., charges the Reverend John Thein, the 
author of Zhe Bible and Rationalism, with wholesale plagiarism from the 
Abbé Vigouroux’s Biblical works, and suggests to him a study of an exposition 
of the principles which regulate the ethics of copyright. The Review of 
St. Louis for January 23, relying upon the evidence furnished by Dr. Fox, is 
inclined to think that the ‘‘ latter deserves the thanks of the Catholic public for 
having exposed a clerical impostor.” 

This is hard, very hard upon Father Thein. Indirectly it is pretty hard 
upon all the reviewers who noticed the book and seemed not to notice the pla- 
giarism. Are all our reviewers unacquainted with the works of Vigouroux, 
perhaps the most prominent Catholic Biblical scholar of his day? Are they all 
so mentally inert as to fail to recognize an old friend in a new dress, or if you 
will, an old friend in disguise? Did the Right Rev. Ignatius J. Horstmann, who 
knows Father Thein’s method of work, give his zmfrimatur indifferent as to 
whether he appeared or not as a farticeps criminis in this wholesale looting ? 

It all seems somewhat strange, but yet capable of an easy solution. We 
who have some acquaintance with the reverend author, his books and the works 
of the Abbé Vigouroux, simply deny that the accused priest is guilty of the 
charge either formally or, strictly speaking, even materially. 

Dr. Fox says he knows nothing about the author except what he gleaned 
from his works. If he knew him he would not accuse him of plagiarism, for, 
as all his brother priests in this diocese know very well, Father Thein never 
posed as an original contributor to the sum of knowledge, but simply as a 
translator and adapter. Some years ago he requested the present writer to 
overhaul one of his manuscripts, and when we told him that the original would 
be easier to translate than his version, he immediately offered to send a copy of 
Vigouroux. No concealment whatever. There can be no question of deliberate 
guilt. 

When the four volumes came for review in Mosher’s Magazine the absence 
of a preface was quickly noticed, and thinking that those who did not know 
Father Thein personally might object to his not acknowledging his dependence 
upon others, we resolved to warn him in good time. Looking, however, 
more carefully at the title-pages we found upon all of them this statement: 
‘‘The present work, under a different title, forms part of a new edition of 
Answer to Difficulties of the Bible, completely revised and greatly. enlarged.” 
This seemed amply sufficient to save him from any serious imputation of 
material or technical plagiarism. Dr. Fox read this, and even examined the 
preface to the earlier work, and if he had not forgotten, by an oversight, to 
reproduce the entire paragraph in which Father Thein mentions his sources, 
we think that the weakness of Dr. Fox’s charge against Father Thein would 
have been immediately perceived. Let the reader judge for himself. 

‘*Wedo not claim any originality for the present work: its articles are 


. 
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culled from various authors. The works especially used in the composition of 
this book are: Dictionnaire Apologétique, by J. B. Jaugey; Les Livres Saints 
et La Critique Rationaliste, 5 vols., by Rev. Vigouroux; La Bible et Les Dé- 
couvertes Modernes, 5 vols. idem; and Mgr. Meignand’s Le Monde et ’ Homme 
Primitif.” 

Here there is no claim for originality. All the credit is given unreservedly 
to others. True, the paragraph refers to Answer to Difficulties of the Bible, 
and an uncharitable, hasty, or captious critic might object to its extension to 
cover another work; but the average reader would regard it as good evidence 
of good faith. Its value as evidence increases if we reflect that Father Thein 
could scarcely be simple enough to imagine, even if he were weak enough 
to wish, that his indebtedness would not be detected. Even if he were so 
simple and weak, he could scarcely be foolish enough to draw attention on 
every title-page to the very stores from which he drew his material, and so 
reveal to some literary Sherlock Holmes the evidence of his guilt. As a matter 
‘of fact, the omission of his preface was unintentional. At the last moment he 
concluded that the work was too large for a single volume, as at first intended. 
When divided into four, the first one was too small, so an introduction was 
prefixed. In the subsequent excitement of these important changes and the 
flurry caused by impatient calls for return of proofs, the preface was neglected, 
by an oversight, and the mistake unnoticed until too late. The author we 
think did not worry much over this, because, as he never courted canon- 
ization as an original writer, he never dreamed of a devil’s advocate. 

As to the other points made by Dr. Fox there is but little to be said in 
opposition. The arrangement is not all that could be desired, nor even, in 
places, that which might naturally flow from a methodic treatment of the sub- 
ject; but then it is odd to hear at times what good reasons authors can assign 
‘for apparently indefensible doings. 

The language is faulty, but the first volume can pass muster. Nearly all 
the capital sins against the King’s English flourish in the fourth volume. By 
the way, this restriction of habitat should have mitigated Dr. Fox’s anger, and 
consequently his language against Father Thein’s ‘‘ impertinence in attempting 
to write a book without submitting it to competent revision.” It shows that he 
had a fairly competent reviser for part of his work, and we know on good 
authority that he entrusted the fourth volume to another, who, however, was 
evidently a failure. Father Thein has published other works besides his Chris- 
tian Anthropology, and they are all fairly readable. The present writer gave 
up years ago without revising a page, partly because of procrastination and 
partly from want of complete sympathy with the method of the work. With 
some exceptions, we are tired of translations. 

Father Thein’s version of Shakspere’s lines upon dead Czesar’s clay is 
so droll that we almost wish there were more. How Disraeli the Elder would 
have gloated over the reading and editing of such a morsel! Mark Twain’s re- 
translation of Zhe Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County fades away 
before Father Thein’s Shakspere like the genial Cheshire Cat of Wonderland. 
Still, though we may ‘“ grin” over the bard’s metamorphosis, and even wickedly 
rejoice over Huxley’s ill-treatment, who was an able but not fair debater, we are 
heartily in accord with Dr. Fox’s implied views as to the necessity of presenting 
apologetic or any Catholic literature in good form, so that hostile critics may 
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not scoff and judicious friends have cause to grieve. When Father Thein’s 
attention was drawn to the awful English in his last volume, he immediately 
spoke of getting it revised. Doubtless this will, at least it should, be done, and 
we feel assured that the great publishing house of Herder, which deserves well 
of the reading Catholic public, will see to it promptly. 

Father Thein is not, then, a plagiarist, and though here and there he 
needs an interpreter, the four portly volumes in question form a very useful and 
helpful work, and one which can be warmly recommended to all seeking a pretty 
full and accurate statement in English of the arguments usually marshalled 
forth nowadays in defence of the conservative position in Scripture. There 
are some who think that if an exposure had been justified some other magazine 
would have been more suitable than the widely read pages of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. However that may be, it is a pity that a man like Father Thein 
should win such unpleasant notoriety. His industry is to be envied, and his 
laudable desire to employ well the leisure of a country parish and at the same 
time to contribute to the diffusion of religious knowledge, should protect him 
from inconsiderate attacks, at least from one of the household of the faith. 
We are not questioning in the slightest the motives which surged Dr. Fox to 
write, and we think the lesson will be a useful one to Father Thein; but we 
would like to say, with the utmost respectand good nature, that if the Reverend 
James J. Fox, D.D., had dropped a line to thé-Reverend John Thein, or to his 
publishers, he would have received a satisfactory explanation, and then he 
would have been spared the disagreeable necessity of rebuking and humiliating 
in public a brother priest. 

Shelby, O., February 14, 1902. E. P. GRAHAM. 





A CONCLUSIVE WORD ON THE BACONIAN THEORY OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of The Catholic World Magazine. 


Str: As THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE has printed many communi- 
cations of mine on Shakespearean problems, will it permit me to say a word 
on the Bacon Theory, which is again, after another ten years (such appear- 
ing to be its exact periodicity), on horseback. (I forbear the obvious pun on 
“¢Gallup.”) 

If I had not long ago, by such lights as were vouchsafed me (for I have 
never enjoyed the privilege of Catholic scholarship), arrived at the conviction 
that William Shakespeare was of the Old Faith, I might have been a Baconian 
myself. But, in the first edition of my ‘‘ Shakespearean Myth,” published 
twenty-two years ago (page 175), I said, ‘‘ The recent dissolution of the monas- 
teries had thrown multitudes of learned clerks” (the clerical profession then in- 
cluded lawyers and physicians, and, indeed, all book-learned men) ‘‘ upon their 
own resources for daily bread, and there was only one depot for their work.” 

What I believed when I wrote that, I still more fully believe now; namely, 
that the thousands of learned men, driven by the cruel edicts of Henry VIII. 
from the cloisters (wherein they and their predecessors had—alone during the 
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‘*dark ages ”"—kept current and extant the learning of the centuries before 
them), were to be found in London—and that Shakespeare found them out— 
and that from them he acquired the material, his use of which sets us mod- 
erns groping for the possible sources of his acquisitions. While I trust that my 
experience of the danger of being too certain of anything in Shakespearean 
matters may always temper any statements of mine upon these matters, the 
above is my firm—and so far as I can foresee—unalterable conviction. Thus 
accounting for the ancient and occult lore in the Shakespeare plays, what re- 
mains of the Baconian theory? 

Let. me do exact justice to thé Baconians. However ungallant or mis- 
guided their motives, they certainly do dive very deeply into Elizabethan ves- 
tiges—environment—folk-lore—contemporaries, contemporary literature—bio- 
graphy and manners. But this very wealth of research proves their undoing. 
Much learning hath made them mad. _ If they would, perhaps, search for in- 
dicia on all fours with History, instead of embarking on extended excursus to 
disprove History—upon fours de force—-they might find quite as fruitful a yield! 

To take my own example. I have been for almost thirty years in the 
thick of the Baconian Theory. I have enjoyed the private ear of Dr. Nathaniel 
Holmes, Ignatius Donnelly, Mrs. Henry Pott, Edwin Reed, and W. H. Ed- 
wards. I faithfully believe that I haye read every printed paragraph, pamphlet, 
and book printed on the discussion Zvo and con. And yet, if a Baconian asks 
me for my opinion, I cannot find, either his leisure or my own, agreeable to re- 
counting this entire experience. I must needs give him the result, only, of that 
experience. But this he will not accept. He will say, ‘‘ You push the matter 
aside. You will not discuss particulars.” So what is there to be done but to 
leave him to his own way of thinking, and leave me to mine? 

And will you permit me to ask—supposing we admit as proved, the Don- 
nelly, Owen-Gallup, or any other, Ciphers in all their vastness: What have 
they to do with Shakespeare? 

These Ciphers are embedded (let us admit it for the sake of the argument) 
in the text of the First Folio; in Bacon’s De Augmentis ; in Burton’s Anato- 
my, in Spenser, in Montaigne, in the Good Frend for Jeasus’ sake Forbeare epi- 
taph: in anywhere else you please. 

But the First Folio—the epitaph, and the rest of them, were printed (and 
it is the printers who must have been the mechanical agents for this ‘‘ cipher ” 
propaganda) long after the mortal remains of our William Shakespeare, drama- 
tist, lay at rest beneath the pavement of his Parish Church. It is the Quartos 
which first gave posterity, in print, his immortal lines. ; 

So far no cipherist has taken the trouble to find in them ‘ Biliteral” or 
**word ” or pagination-clued Ciphers! 

Sincerely, after a generation of effort to preserve an open mind on these 
questions, I believe that the explanation to help us out is, in that connection 
of Shakespeare with the Catholic Church—of which, even without the positive 
exterior evidence to which I lately called the attention of your readers, we 
have such a mass of uncontroverted negative internal evidence, as to amount 
to what lawyers call a ‘‘ negative pregnant,” beyond attack, and so a positive 
postulate. Iam sir, Yours respectfully, 

APPLETON MORGAN. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


\ {R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has placed a very low valuation on the work of 
M preachers. According to the report of his speech at the Aldine Associa- 
tion, published in the New York Sum, he spoke as follows: 

‘IT would not rob the seeker after books of fiction,” Mr. Carnegie said, 
‘but I think that if a man was leaving his fortune for libraries it might be well 
to fix it so that works of fiction less than three years old should not be included. 
Imagine the slaughter that would take place in three years! Yet what of a 
book that does not last three years? It might well cry out: ‘If so soon I’m 
to be done for, I wonder what I was begun for.’ 

‘¢ The longer I live the more I agree with Swift, that the finest furniture of 
a room is books—even if you never opena book. Shakspere, Marcus Aurelius, 
Montaigne—these are the everlasting flowers of human genius, and I tell you 
you’re in good company if you’re only looking at their backs. Let a man just 
look in books, and as far as I’m concerned I wouldn’t give what he gets from 
them for 999 sermons out of a thousand you hear in the churches.” 

It would be interesting to know just how many sermons Mr. Carnegie has 
heard, and whether he regards free public libraries of greater value than the 
churches in promoting the advancement of civilization. As a matter of fact 
the love of reading the best books was fostered in many parish libraries sus- 
tained exclusively by church funds before his large donations became available. 
In his plans for the future he might fittingly have arranged to secure the co- 
operation of numerous volunteer workers whose personal service would be quite 
as potent as his large wealth. The time may come in some places when the 
advocates of dangerous theories claiming the power of a majority shall control 
Mr. Carnegie’s bequests and circulate literature for their own destructive pur- 
poses. Then the preachers perchance may be called upon to voice enlightened 
public opinion in condemnation of such false teaching. 

President Burlingham, of the New York Board of Education, also took part 
in the discussion, and requested the members of the New York Library Club to 
suggest plans for spending about $174,000 this year in the purchase of books. 
It is to be hoped that he does not share Mr. Carnegie’s strange opinion about 
the value of sermons. He might also find some useful suggestions, if he could 
bring himself to consult a few of the leading thinkers belonging to churches 
which are in direct contact with large numbers of ordinary citizens. 


* * * 


Professor Earl Barnes is now giving in New York City a course of six 
lectures on the development of the moral nature, under the following subdivi- 
sions: 1, The Growth of Personality; Selfishness vs. Altruism. 2. The 
Growth of Intellectual Accuracy; Truth vs. Lies. 3. The Growth of the 
Property Sense ; Security vs. Stealing. 4. The Growth of Humane Feelings ; 
Sympathy vs. Cruelty. 5. The Growth of a Sense of Law; Regularity vs. 
Lawlessness. 6. Training of the Moral Nature; Rewards vs. Punishment. 


. 
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In the outline given to the public there is no indication that Professor 
Barnes will suggest any course of reading to show that the religion of Chris- 
tians contains the best teaching on the moral growth of human beings. 

* * . * 


The University Extension Course of lectures given at the Albany High 
School by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., is attracting much attention. 
The general subject chosen is ‘‘ The Individual and the State,” which requires 
an analysis of the elements which go to form the intellectual and ethical life. 
In regard to the spiritual man as a type of perfect development, Father Driscoll 
spoke as follows: 

‘Consciousness bears witness that every waking moment is filled with an 
object which guides our thoughts, holds our affections, and spurs to action. 
The explanation is found in the constitution of our nature. The two great 
faculties of the soul are mind and will. A rational act springs from. their 
harmonious union. The mind points out the way and furnishes the motives of 
action. The will imparts the moving power by which the act is put into 
execution. To act with a motive is a sign anda proof of rational life. Thus 
motive is the reason why our acts combine in a special line for a fixed object ; 
nay more, it is the reason why we act at all. Hence the place and the scope of 
character. 

‘¢ Character can be defined, in its initial’stage, as susceptibility to motive. 

‘In its concrete and actual state, it is the sum of the habits and tendencies 
which make up our individual lives. Habits are formed by the repetition of 
like actions, under the influence of like motives and principles. A constant 
mode of action lends color to life, and marks one as different from another. 
The cultivation of character, therefore, is at basis the cultivation of mind and 
of will. <A rich imagination presents a wide range and variety of objects which 
are apprehended as desirable. The closer the mind comes to truth, the more 
exact is our judgment of the good and of the beautiful, the more fixed the 
determination and the more complete the control of the feelings—the higher 
and nobler is the course of conduct. 

‘¢ As there is no human action without motive, so there is no effective life 
without ideals. They are the promptings of our better nature, inciting to what 
is true and beautiful and good. In childhood and maturing years, when the 
mind and heart are more open to impressions, they stand out vividly on the 
mental horizon and impart the enthusiasm so characteristic of youth. Placed 
by revered hands before the eager efforts of the child, they serve, like the lens, 
to gather the varied streams of activity and harmonize them into an ever up- 
lifting and ennobling unity. The aspirations and stirrings of a life reaching 
back to earliest childhood, increasing in vigor and definiteness as the years 
turn into youth and manhood, taking color and affected to some extent by the 
circumstances of our condition, are like stars which guide our footsteps and 
incite us ever onward. Here is found the meaning, the depth, and the perfec- 
tion of a life. Happy he whose ideals can never be completely realized! Thus 
only come consistency, energy, and progress. 

‘The development of the mind with the presentation of true ideals is not 
enough to form the perfect man. The aims and resolves must be put into 
effect. A strong and resolute will alone is the mainstay and motive power of a 
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good life. Hence the importance of self-reliance, of self-control, of courage, 
and of sustained labor. By steadfastness and fidelity to our purposes and con- 
victions we shall face trial, difficulty and darger, and shall emerge from the 
conflict stronger and better men. In our inner life a unity and harmony reigns 
somewhat like the physical order which prevails in the material universe. 

‘Personality is often used as asynonym for character; yet there is a dif- 
ference. The term, character, is applied to our rational nature, the elements 
of which are intellect and will, and is employed to signify the sum-total of our 
acquired habits. Personality, however, implies something more than rational 
nature; it designates the distinctive element, which constitutes our nature in its 
actual existence; it imparts to the rational nature a principle by which this 
nature has the control of its own acts, is suz juris, and asa result is held ac- 
countable or responsible. Illustrations of this distinction are had in rhetoric 
and in civillaw. Nevertheless, since the habits of our rational nature belong 
also to the person, the terms are closely allied. 

‘¢Conduct is the expression of character. Manners refer to the peculiar 
way in which we conduct ourselves, especially in intercourse with our fellow- 
men. Manners, as well as conduct, are self-revealing, or self-concealing. To 
be true, they should be in‘accord with our thoughts and feelings. As such they 
are the reflection of a refined and noble nature.” 

Besides giving scholarly lectures, Father Driscoll has written two books on 
God and the Soul worthy of a place in any choice library, which are now much 
in demand on account of some words of praise from Mr. W. H. Mallock. The 
careful perusal of these books would enlarge and enlighten Mr. Carnegie’s bene- 
volence and prepare his gifted mind to appreciate good preaching as a perma- 
nent factor in the world’s welfare. MC. M. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE with this issue begins 
its seventy-fifth volume, and with a pardonable pride it may 
look back over the thirty-seven years of its career. The seventy- 
four volumes that represent the work of the Editors during the 
last third of a century constitute not only an exceedingly use- 
ful storehouse of the best Catholic thought, but they are a 
measure of the hopes and opportunities of the Church in these 
United States during this most eventful period. 





NEW BOOKS. 


I'HE CANADA ENGRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY (limited), Montreal: 
In the Paths of Peace. By L. E. F. Barry.” 


R. H. RussELL, New York: 
Mr. Dooley's Opinions. By E. P. Dunne. Pp. 212. Price $1.50. 


FELIX ALCcon, Paris: 
Saint Augustin. Par l'Abbé Jules Martin. Pp. 4oo. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 
Bunt and Bill, By Clara Mulholland. Pp.115. Price 45 cts. Mary Tracey's Fortune. 
By Anna T. Sadlier. Pp. 169. Price 45 cts. Recruit Tommy Collins. By Mary T. 
Bonesteel. Pp. 148. Price 45 cts. The Little Flower of Jesus. Being the Autobiogra- 
phy of Sister Térése of the Child Jesus and the Holy Face, Carmelite Nun. Trans- 
lated from the French Histoire d'une Ame, by M. X. Dziewicki. Pp. 300. Price $1.60 
net. As True as Gold. By Mary E. Mannix. Pp. 162. Price 45 cts. 


H. Ovup1n, Paris: 
Les Temps Néronniens et le Deuxiéme Siecle. Par R. R. Dom H. Leclercq. Pp. 230. 


P, LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 
Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint Augustin. Par l'Abbé J. Martin. Pp. 282. 


Henry Hout & Co., New York: 
Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada. By Nathaniel Lord Britton. 
Pp. x., 1080. 


VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 
Saint Gaétan. Par R. de Maulde La Claviére. Pp. 197. 


CHARLES DOUNIOL, Paris: 
Saint Bruno, Fondateur de l'Ordre Chartreux, Par \’'Abbé M. M. Gorse. Pp. 408. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and New York: 
Studies in Irish History and Biography, mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Litton 
Falkiner. Pp. 362: Last Essays. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller, K.M. 
First Series: Essays on Language, Folklore, and other Subjects. Second Series: 
Essays on the Science of Religion, 


AMERICAN BoOoK COMPANY, New York: 

Lectura Conversacion. A New and Progressive Spanish Method. By T. Silva and A. 
Fourcaut. Pp. 141. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH Society, London, England: 

God in Holy Writ. By Very Rev. H. I. D. Ryder, D.D. 4 cts. Zhe Mass: An Aid to 
Understand it. By Rev. W. A. Bendon. 4 cts. Psalm CXVI/I.: A Meditation on the 
Law of God. Edited by Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. 4 cts. St. Margaret of Scotland. 4 
cts. St. Cecilia. 4 cts. Christian Civilization and the Perils that now Threatenit: A 
lecture. By the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan. 4 cts. Blessed Sebastian Valfré (1629-1710). 
By M. S. Malins. 4 cts. Saint Aelred (1109-1166). By Rev. A. J. Saxton. 4 cts. 
Our Church Music. By R. R. Terry. 4 cts. The French Association Bill, its Authors 
and Objects. By the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. 4 cts. The Prospects of Catholicism. By 
the Rev. William Barry, D.D. 4 cts. The End Justifies the Means. By Rev. John 
Gerard, S.J. 4 cts. Father Faber. By M. S. Malins. 4 cts. Zhe Carmelites of 
Compiégne, 1793-1795. By Comtesse De Courson. 4cts. The Faith of Old England. 
By the Rev. Vincent Harnyold, S.J. 18 cts. (Pamphlets.) Dante. By Henry 
Sebastian Bowden. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, San Francisco, Cal.: 

The Reasons for What J Believe. By Cardinal Manning. 10 cts. Saint Patrick. By 
Very Rev. Arthur Ryan. 5 cts. Ceremonies of Holy Week Explained. 5 cts. Gospel Story 
of the Passion of our Lord. Compiled by the’ Very Rev. Arthur Ryan. 5 cts. 
(Pamphlets.) 

DESCLEE, DE BROUWER & Co., Bruges, Belgium 

Where is the Church of Christ ? By M. Van der ese. S.J. Pp. 193. (Pamphlet.) 
Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York: 

The Young Man in Modern Life. By Beverley Warner, D.D. Pp. 193. Price 85 cts. 
THE LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, New York: 

New York Political Primer. By Adele M. Fielde. so cts. (Pamphlet.) 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 

Principles of Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. Pp. 523. Price $2.00. Arnold's 
Expedition to Quebec. By John Codman, 2d. Pp. 333. Price $1.75. 

THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS, Westfield, N. J. 

A Study in the Warwickshire Dialect. By Appleton Morgan, A.M., LL.B. Fourth 

edition. Pp. 470. 
THE PILOT PUBLISHING Co., Boston: 
Lalor's Maples. By Katherine E. Conway. 2d edition. 








Modern MSadonnas. (Sichel.) 


O Full of Grace! O Flower of Snow! 
Untouch’d by stain of Adam's guilt ; 
O House of Gold, by Wisdom built 
For His own dwelling here below ! 
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